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A COMPOSITE BAU-TEXT 


By J. DyNELEY PRINCE 
AND 
FREDERICK A. VANDERBURGH 
Columbia University 

The following text consists of a series of seven paragraphs, 
each apparently an entity in itself, but all arranged in logical 
sequence, which fact has led us to designate the text in question 
as composite. It will be observed that a large part of the matter 
is paralleled in Plates 26, 27, and 30, as indicated below. 

Pl. 26, 1-21 (two paragraphs) is devoted entirely to a eulogy 
of the goddess’ Word, her creative Logos, which is regarded as 
the sole cause of vegetation. The power of this Word is further 
amplified in Pl. 26, 23-24; 27, 1-3 =30, 1-6, as having not only 
influence over plant-growth, but as being also the regulator of 
the water streams in the canals, which were essential to Babylo- 
nian irrigation. Anu, the goddess’ father, then invests her with 
authority over production (27, 4-11=30, 7-13) and she, as the 
essential deity of plant life, proceeds to cause such life by means 
of her mystic insignium, the Gi8-TU. She then takes up her 
abode in the land (27, 12-19=30, 14-20) as the perpetual 
guardian of vegetation and irrigation. Anu also intrusts to her 
the land itself with its flocks and herds (27, 20-24=30, 21-25). 


137 
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Finally, there follows a doxology (30, 27-32) laudatory of the 
goddess and of her temple and city, which seem to be identified 
with herself. It should be noted that the name Ba-U ‘giver (BA) 
of vegetation (U =SAM)’ is in perfect harmony with her chief 
function as indicated in this collection (cf. also Prince, AJSL, 
XXIV, p. 63). 

The date of the present text is not certain, but the stress laid 
herein on the importance of the divine Logos as the sole First 
Cause tends to raise the question as to whether the idea of a 
creative Word was not perhaps non-Semitic in origin. 


CT. XV. TABLETS 23658 AND 88384; PLATES 26, 27, 30 


Puate 26, 1-8. Tse Creative Worp or tHE Goppess Bau Pervapine 
THE LAND 


1. Ki1-Bap-pvu-GE 1-p1B(LU) na-Am-br(IR)-ra 
Unto the distant lands the word goeth. 

2. MA TU-MU-MU KI-BAD-DU-GE I-pIB(LU) na-Am-er(IR)-ra 
The utterance of my child; unto the distant lands the word goeth. 

3. DIMMER DA-MU-MU KI-BAD-DU-GE 
My goddess Bau unto the distant lands (goeth). 

4, Ni(IM)-mu KI-BAD-DU-GE 

My fearful one unto the distant lands (goeth). 

. GIS-TU AZAG KI DAMAL NI-TU DA-GA(MAL) 

The brilliant scepter hath entered the broad land; it is established 
there. 

6. K(BIT) an-na an-S0(KU) x1-80(KU) otx(DU) 1-p1e NA-AM-ER(IR)-ra 
Unto the house of heaven, to heaven and to earth, it proceedeth; the 
word goeth. 

7. I-pre &(BIT) mu-tvu i(KA) na-Am-br(IR)-ra 1-p1p NA-AM-=R (IR)-Ra 
The word of the temple of utterance goeth forth; the word goeth 
forth. 

8. I-prp ER mMu-LU i(K A) na-Am-zr(IR)-ra 
The word of the city of utterance goeth forth. 


or 


Lines 9-21. Tue Creative Errect or Bavu’s Worp 
9. i-prB-BI I-p1B Gu NA-stm(NAM) sar-saG-E NA-0-TU 
Her word, a word for vegetation she uttereth; luxuriant growth she 
createth. 
10. I-prp-s1 1-p1B SE NA-stu(NAM) as-stu(NAM) na-b-tu 
Her word, a word for grain she uttereth; grain she createth. 























11. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


23. 


24. 
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Er ma-sBr AG(RAM)-ma-at-e NA-stu(NAM) a-a Na-0-TU 
The city of her land, (her) possession, speaketh; (thus) a father she 
createth. 


. Dam tit-ta pt(TUR) tit-La na-stu(NAM)1818(ME) saa-5 na-b-TU 


That wife be taken and offspring got she speaketh; (thus) a priestly 
ruler she createth. 

I-prp-B1 ipn(/ NARU) max-E NA-stu(NAM) a-eu(p) Nna-t-TU 

Her word over the great river she uttereth; (thus) the river-flood she 
createth. 

I-prp-B1 £(BIT)-£-8i(KU) na-stu(NAM) SE Gu-NnU NA-b-TU 

Her word for the house she uttereth; (thus) grain in plenty doth she 
create. 


5, I-prp-B1 suG-E nA-stm(NAM) xa-pa essap(ZAG-XA) na-t-TU 


Her word over the waters (marshes) she uttereth; (thus) among the 
fish many swarms she createth. 

I-prB-BI MU-GI NA-stM(NAM) at t1t(BE) (1r?) at na-b-TU 

Her word over the yearly production she uttereth; (thus) the pro- 
duction of life cometh(?); production she createth. 

I-DIB-BI LI-LI-RA NA-SIM(NAM) BAR ELTEQ BAR ELTEQ BAR NA-U-TU 

Her word for the future she uttereth; (thus) the rite of libation, the 
rite of libation, the rite she causeth to be. 

I-DIB-BI DIMMER SAM-SUN-NA NA-SIM(NAM) mar-(GAM?) NA-0-TU 

The deity her word for plant-growth uttereth; (thus) making of 
prostration (worship) she causeth to be. 

I-p1B-BI PU GIS-SAR NA-SIM(NAM) TE-LA NA-t-TU 

Her word for the water-springs of the border-land she uttereth; 
(thus) the advent of plenty she causeth to be. 


. [-DIB-BI SAR-SAR-RA NA-SIM(NAM) pta(XI) ats-sar-(? ? ?) Na-d-TU 


Her word for the boundary stone she uttereth; (thus) the welfare of 
the border-land (? ? ?) she causeth to be. 

I-p1B-B1 #(BIT)-Gat-£ na-siu(NAM) zi-su(p) uru(UD) @At(IK) na-d-tTv 
Her word for the temple she uttereth; long life, eternal days she 
causeth to be. 


PLATES 26, 23-24; 27, 1-3 PLATE 30, 1-6 

Tue Worp or tHE Goppess Bau on THE WATERS 
A t-a ni-aL-LA(LAL) LAx-pa i A: eee v-a U-A 
The ancient waters held in their Waters . . . ancient waters, 
course. ancient waters. . 
Ip(NARU)-pa to(NARU)-pa 2. I(NI)-pa . . . (NI) sia(PA)- 
£(BIT) sic(PA)-a1-pa GI-DA 
In the river, in the river, in the In the river, . . in the house of 


house of restraint. restraint. 
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PLATES 26, 27—Continued 
1. Me-e ve(TUR) a(BIT)-pa 38 
£(BIT) sia(PA)-ai-pa 
The utterance of the child in 
the house, in the house of re- 
straint. 
2. DimMER pa-mMu=6--: &( BIT.) -pa 4 
£(BIT) sia(PA)-c-pa 
The goddess Bau in the house, 
in the house of restraint. 
3. Ni(IM) 2#(BIT)-pa £(BIT) 5 
sia(PA )-aI-pDa 
The revered one in the house, 
in the house of restraint. 
6 
PLATE 27, 4-11 
Tue Goppess Bau INVESTED WITH 
4, Zac-mu Gais-Tu 4m(A-AN) GAB-MU 7 


~I 


. E-ME-DA ZAG GUR-MI 


. GIS-TU-A 


GIS-SU-GR-MAN Am(A-AN) 

At my side is the scepter, on 
my breast the twin bars. 
GIS-TU(-A) 
4m(A-AN) 

According to decree, at my side 
is my insignium, the scepter is 
there. 

Am(A-AN) xa-St-tr- 
RA-KA 

The aistu is there; the fragrant 
cedar-wood is there. 


. Mu eia(MI)-ai nI-TUK KI-A-KA 


The year of night hath posses- 
sion over the land and sea 
(water). 


. I-DE-MU EGIR-BI ZI SAL IM-MA-NI- 


pue(KA) 
For the beginning of the year 
and for the end thereof, life 


thou didst ordain. 


10. 


. Ma-aTu-mu.. 


. E-ME-DA 
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PLATE 30—Continued 

. {(NT) sie(PA)- 
GI-DA 

The utterance of the child . . 
in the house of restraint. 


. Drvamer pDA-mu-mu f(NI)-pa f(NT) 


sic(PA)-GI-Da 
My goddess Bau in the house, 
in the house of restraint. 


5. Ni(IM) f(NI)-pa f(NI) sie(PA)- 


GI-DA 
The revered one in the house, 
in the house of restraint. 


. Divmer saG-k1 f(NI)-pa f(NTI) 


sia( PA)-GI-DA 
The goddess of splendor in the 
house, in the house of restraint. 


PLATE 30, 7-13 


AUTHORITY OVER PRODUCTION 


. ZAG-MU GIS-TUN-NA GAB-MU GIS- 


SU-UR-MAN-NA 

At my side is the scepter, on 
my breast the twin bars. 

ZAG GUR-MU GIS-TU-A 
sup(RU) 4m(A-AN) 

According to decree, at my side 
is my insignium, the scepter is 
placed there, 


. Gis-Tu-a SuB(RU) 4m(A-AN) xa- 


SC-CR-RA-KAM 
The aistu is set there; the fra- 
grant cedar-wood is there. 


I-DE-MU EGIR-BI ZID-DA SAL UM- 
MA-NI-pUG( KA) 

For the beginning of the year 
and for the end thereof, life 
thou didst ordain. 

















10. 


Le 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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PLATE 27—Continued 


. SAG-KI-MU GARAS BAR CALAM SAL 


IM-MA-NI-puG(KA) 

In the splendor of the year, the 
fruit-offering by the image thou 
didst ordain. 

(Da?)-p1S Sam SuB(RU) Ear aIs- 
TUN-NA-KA SAL IM-MA-NI-DUG(KA) 
Lofty unique one, the estab- 
lished vegetation in the wake 
of the a1stu thou didst ordain. 


Xvum-mu-St(KU) easa upv(UD) 
GABA-A SAL IM-MA-NI-DUG(KA) 
For the germination of the 
year, the opening of the day 
breaking forth, thou didst or- 
dain. 


PLATE 27, 12-19 


11. 


12. 


13. 


PLATE 30—Continued 
SaG-KI-MU GARAS BAR CALAM B& 
(UD-DU) sat um-ma-ni-pua@(KA) 
In the splendor of the year, the 
fruit-offering sent forth (to be) 
by the image thou didst ordain. 
(Da?)-p1S Sam Mu SuB(RU) EaIR 
GIS-TUN-NA-ZU SAL UM-MA-NI- 
pue(KA) 

Lofty unique one, the estab- 
lished vegetation of the year in 
the wake of thy a18tu thou didst 
ordain. 

Xum-mv-St(KU) Gasa upv(UD) 
GAK-A SAL UM-MA-NI-pDuUG(KA) 
For the germination of the 
year, the making of the shining 
day, thou didst ordain. 


PLATE 30, 14-20 


Tue PRESENCE OF THE GoppeEss Bau IN THE LAND 


Ma Tv-mMu-mMu- NI-NE-TUS(KU) 
NAD-DA 

The utterance of my child 
(who) hath taken up her dwell- 
ing (and) is established. 
Ama(AM) Ut LUL-LA NI-NE-TUS 
(KU) nap-pa 

The mighty, the ancient, the 
strong, she taketh up her dwell- 
ing (and) is established. 
DIMMER DA-MU U0 LUL-LA NI-NE- 
Tus(KU) NAD-pa 

Goddess Bau, the ancient, the 
strong, she taketh up her dwell- 
ing (and) is established. 


. Ni(IM) t Lov-xa ni-NE-TvuS(KU) 


NAD-DA 
The terrible, the ancient, the 
strong, she taketh up her dwell- 
ing (and) is established. 


14. 


16. 


ME-E Tu-mvu-BI NE-TUS(KU) NE- 
DA 

The utterance of his child 
(who) taketh up her dwelling 
(and) is established. 


. Ama(AM) (SAM) tv-Lu Ne- 


Tus(KU) Ne-pa 

The mighty, the ancient, the 
strong, she taketh up her dwell- 
ing (and) is established. 
Dimmer pva-mu 6(SAM) tv-Lu 
NE-TUS(KU) NE-DA 

Goddess Bau, the ancient, the 
strong, she taketh up her dwell- 
ing (and) is established. 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


PLATE 27—Continued 
Sam-SaM KESDA I-NI-IN-NA SAM- 
SAM KESDA-E AM(A-AN) sI 
Vegetation she harvesteth; she 
establisheth herself; the vege- 
tation-harvest is there; it is 
full. 

Sam-SAM KESDA I-NI-IN-NA 8AM- 
$AM KESDA-E AM(A-AN) sI 

Vegetation she harvesteth; she 
establisheth herself; the vege- 
tation-harvest is there; it is 


full. 


Ges(IZ) a-ru I-NI-NA 
PI-PI MU-SI-IB-ZA(-AL) 

She who listeneth to the abun- 
dance of plant-growth; she es- 
tablisheth herself; she is the 
ear which maketh superabun- 
dant. 

Ges(IZ) up ELTEQ I-NI-NA U-A 
MU-UN-SI-{B-ZAL( NI) 

She who hearkeneth to the day 
of libation; establisheth 
herself. Ancient waters 
maketh superabundant. 


SAM-SUN 


she 


she 


PLATE 27, 20-24 


Lf 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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PLATE 30—Continued 


ME-A TU-MU-BI SAM-SAM KESDA-A 
NI-NA SG-mMU-KAL AmM(A-AN) sI 
The word of his child vegeta- 
tion harvesteth; she establish- 
eth herself. The strength of 
the year is there; it is full. 
Kata(KAL) DIMMER DA-MU-MU 
SG-MU-A NI-NA SG-mU-KAL Am(A- 
AN) sI 

The mighty one, my goddess 


Bau, strength of the year, 
she establisheth herself. The 


strength of the year is there; 
it is full. 

Ges(IZ) a-TU SAM-SUN-A I-IN-NA 
PI-PI MU-UN-SI-IB-ZAL(NI) 

She who listeneth to the abun- 
dance of plant-growth; she es- 
tablisheth herself; she is the 
ear which maketh superabun- 
dant. 

Ges(IZ) uD ELTEQ-A I-IN-NA U-A 
MU-UN-SI-IB-ZAL(N1I) 

She hearkeneth to the day 
of libation; establisheth 
herself. Ancient waters 
maketh superabundant. 


she 
she 


PLATE 30, 21-25 


Anu GRANTING THE Goppess AUTHORITY OVER PLANT-GrowTH, FLOcKs, AND 
Herbs 


20. 


TU-MU-BI-RA AN SAM-SUN-NA 8U- 
MU-UN-NA-NI-IN-BAR 
Unto his child, 


Anu _plant- 


growth hath intrusted. 


21. 


TU-MU-BI-IR AN SAM-SUN-NA SU- 
MU-UN-NA-NI-IB-SI(?) 
Unto his child, Anu 
growth hath given. 


plant- 














~lI 
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PLATE 27—Continued 

. Dimmer SAM-SUN KI SAM-SUN-NA 
SU-MU-UN-NA-NI-IN-BAR 

To the deity of plant-growth, a 
land of plant-growth he hath 
intrusted. 

. Sam-sun KI EN-NU-UN GA(MAL) 
MU-UN-DA-AB-pt(KAK) 

For the plant-growth of the 
land a watch he decreeth. 

. Mvu-tu-pm™ =x utuL(LID-LU) 
UD(?) PU EN-NU-UN MU-UN-DA-AB- 
po(KAK) 

Like a man of the land over 
the herd ... at the well a watch 
he decreeth. 

. LAX-BA-DIM (KI)-E CI LU-A-NA EN- 
NU-UN MU-UN-DA-AB-ptv(KAK) 
Like a shepherd (of the land) 
for the good of his flocks a 
watch he decreeth. 


DoxoLoay 


25. A v-a 1-p1B(LU) a-rI-pa 
The waters, the ancient waters, 
the word is for the guardian- 
ship of the waters. 

, 26. Max Am(A-AN) max Am(A- 
AN) t-mu-un max (m(A-AN) 
She is lofty; she is lofty; the 
lady is lofty. 


bo 


PLATE 30—Continued 


22. DimMER SAM-SUN KI SAM-SUN-NA 


SG-MU-UN-NA-NI-IB-SI(?) 

To the deity of plant-growth, a 
land of plant-growth he hath 
given. 


3. SAM-SUN KI EN-NU-UN MU-UN-DA- 


AB-pue(KA) 
For the plant-growth of the 
land a watch he decreeth. 


. (Mv-LU)-DIM KI LID-A-NA NE-MU- 


UN-DA-AB-pDUG(KA) 
Like a man of the land for his 
herd (to protect them) he 


issueth decree. 


. (LAX)-BA-DIM KI-E GI LU-A-NA NE- 


MU-UN-DA-AB-pUG(KA) 

Like a shepherd of the land 
for the good of his flock he 
decreeth. 


30, 26. Max Am(A-AN) max Am(A- 


AN) t-mu-un max A4m(A-AN) 
She is lofty; she is lofty; the 
lady is lofty. 


, 27. U-mu-un mu-Lv max Aa(A-AN) 0-mu-un max 4m(A-AN) 
The lady who is lofty; the lady is lofty. 


30, 28. Diamer DA-MU Mu-LU MAx Am(A-AN) t-mu-uN max Am(A-AN) 
The goddess Bau who is lofty; the lady is lofty. 

30, 29. Ni(IM) mu-tu max Am(A-AN) t-mvu-um max Am(A-AN) 
The terrible one who is lofty; the lady is lofty. 

30, 30. Dimmer saG-KI Mu-LU MAx AmM(A-AN) t-mu-un max Am(A-AN) 
The goddess of splendor who is lofty; the lady is lofty. 

30, 31. E(BIT)-a-x1 (BIT) max 4m(A-AN) 0-wu-un max 4m(A-AN) 
Her temple, the temple is lofty; the lady is lofty. 

30, 82. Er-a-nr ER MAX Am(A-AN) t-mu-un max Am(A-AN) 
Her city, the city is lofty; the lady is lofty. 
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COMMENTARY 
PLATE 26, 1-8 

1. Ki-Bap-pv-Ge, with postpositional -ee(KIT)=ana ‘unto,’ IV. 27, 
31b, Br. 5936; k1=‘land’+sap(BE)=nisfi ‘remove,’ 1525 (MSL,* 49); 
note kI-BAD-pu-GE, IV. 30, 25-6b,=ana nisati ‘unto distant lands.’ 
The usual expression is KI-BAD-pu-Si(KU). 

I-p1in = qubfi ‘utterance,’ IV. 10, rev.1. It is probable that 1-prp is a 
variant of 1-nim =amatu ‘word.’ 

Er(IR)-ra=alaku ‘go’; MSL, 104, tr(IR) being used with its sec- 
ondary meaning. The original meaning was ‘bind.’ 

2. Ma, cognate with mu ‘name’ and me ‘speak,’ MSL, 228 B. 

3. Dimmer pA-mMu= Bau; V. 31, 58a; Br. 6662. na-AM-iR-RA must be 
understood here. 

4, Ni=IM; lit. ‘reverence’=puluxtu, 8366=Bau here. Supply 
again NA-AM-ER-RA. 

5. Gis-tu = qudu, 11909, and its synonym pésu, 11911, ‘axe,’ imply- 
ing here some divine 7nsignium such as a scepter or mace, indicative of 
the goddess’ sway. 

Nr-tu ‘hath entered’; n1- is the harmonic equivalent of nE- ‘he did it 
and it is done.’ It denotes completed action (Prince, AJSL, XXIV, pp. 
361-62). Hence here ‘hath (already) entered’; tu =erébu= ‘enter,’ 
1072. 

Da-cA(MAL) ‘it is established there (=pa).’ The infix pa, here 
unusually a preformative, has durative and locative force (AJSL, XXIV, 
p. 357). eA(MAL)=basfi ‘to be,’ implying completion, 5430; Sakanu 
‘accomplish,’ 5421. 

6. E(BIT)-an-na an-St(KU). We regard the postpositive 8t(KU) as re- 
ferring also to E-an-na, of which the subsequent an is the explanation. 

Gin(DU)=alaku ‘go, 4871. Here the unqualified stem is used to 
denote duration =“ going”; i.e., ‘the word goeth.’ 

7. Mu-tv seems to be the equivalent of the relative 8a. I(KA) prob- 
ably =amatu ‘word, speech,’ MSL, 182. E mu-tvu i=er mu-tv i in the 
following line. 

8. Er mu-xu i( KA) ‘the city of speech.’ This expression, and ‘temple 
of utterance’ in line 7, seem to denote the center of the goddess’ activity 
as a creator, probably her own temple Urvu-azaa-ea ‘brilliant city,’ a part 
of Lagash; hence the paraphrase here ‘city of speech.’ It is mentioned 
again in line 11: er ma-Bi ‘the city of her land.’ These expressions are 
evidently synonymous with the goddess herself. 


Pirate 26, 9-21 
9. I-p1B-B1 ‘her word,’ referring to the nearer object (thus the force of 
-BI); i.e., ‘Bau’s word.’ See Prince, AJSL, XXIV, p. 355. 
* MSL = J. D. Prince, Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon, Leipzig, 1908. 
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I-p1n au; evidently the word or command which produces vegeta- 
tion, owing to the expression I-p1s SE ‘word producing grain,’ in line 10, 
GU =gu, IV. 27, 13, usually read qi, Halévy, Récherches critiques, p. 
232, ‘plante.’ Note Muss-Arnolt, p. 208, s.v. gu, 2. 

Na-siu(NAM) ‘she announceth, uttereth. NAM=Sax4lu ‘call, an- 
nounce,’ MSL, 292. 

Sar-saG-k, with defining -r, seems to indicate luxuriant growth (note 
SAR-SAG =Surrfi ‘grow luxuriantly,’ 4342), as shown by the clear parallel 
in 1. 10: aB-st ‘corn,’ q.v. 

Na-t-tu; t-Tu =‘joining’(t)+‘ beginning’(tv); the entire combina- 
tion =aladu ‘beget’; ban fi ‘create,’ 9470; hence na-v-Tu ‘she createth.’ 

10. An-siu(NAM)=abSénu ‘ear of corn,’ V. 18, 29. 

a. Ac(RAM)-ma-aL-e, with defining -e=buSst ‘possession,’ V. 11, 
48a. The expression Er MA-BI ‘city of her land’ is synonymous with 
Bau’s temple, Uru-azaG-aa, and specifies the creative power of the god- 
dess (see on lines 7 and 8). 

12. Tit-La with pam ‘wife’ and p¢(TUR) ‘child’ can only mean ‘get.’ 
TIL=laqiatu ‘seize, take, get, 1516. Note that t11 connotes also the 
idea ‘life’ = balatu, 1494. 

On 1818n(ME), see MSL, 194; with sac=aSaridu ‘leader,’ 3509; 1518 
(ME) can only mean ‘priestly leader.’ 

13. In(NARU)=naru ‘river, 11647; the signs mean ‘water-course,’ 
MSL, 185. Here the word is spoken for the creation of water. 

A-au(p) is clearly to be read a-au, another writing for a-c#(MI)-a= 
agi ‘flood,’ 11593. a-a&(MI1)-a means ‘black water.’ Note that the writ- 
ing a-au(pD) means literally ‘bull-water,’ probably purposely used to 
allude to the force of the water, ‘bull’ being a symbol of power; but 
A-GU(D) is in all probability a mere play on a-Gc&(MI)-a. 

14, Se au-nu must mean ‘grain in plenty.’ 

15. Sua, with defining -e=cucfi ‘marsh,’ 10309, and cuzu ‘marsh,’ 
10310. The sign SUG is an enclosure surrounding the water-sign A. 
Here ‘marsh’ is clearly to be understood as meaning bodies of water in 
general. 

ZAG-XA with value £s(S)-sa-ap, IT. 27, 49c, seems to mean ‘school’ or 
‘swarm of fish.’ Note that ZAG=isxu ‘school of fish,’ 6478. XA= 
nfinu ‘fish,’ MSZ,172. In I. 65, 29b, ZAG appears in the combination 
isix ntinim ‘school of fish.’ The reference in Br. 6526: ZAG-XA= 
pa(-la?)-xu ‘fear’ is incorrect, the PA being an error for IZ, and the 
equivalent is to be read is-xu, which is also indicated by IB(par) in the 
preceding line. In the value Es(S)-sa-ap, we regard Es(8) as being equiva- 
lent to rs = AB=bitu ‘house’+sap, probably a dialectic equivalent for 
sac = ZAG, 6461. Es(S)-sa-ap, therefore, means ‘many schools of fish,’ lit. 
‘a collection (house) of schools of fish.’ 
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16. Gr=biblu (from abdélu) ‘ produce,’ 2387. Tit(BE) must mean 
balatu ‘life’ here. 

17. Li-tr=arkatu ‘future, IV.11,17a. This meaning seems to har- 
monize with the context in this passuge. 

Bar=piristu ‘decree, order,’ 1788. The sense seems to be that 
Bau’s power over the future (=LI-L1) is to be invoked by this divinely 
ordered rite of libation, by which the goddess was to be propitiated. 

Etteg=rimku ‘libation,’ MSL, 99; ef. 27, 18=30, 19. 

18. Dimmer refers to Bau. Sam-sun(SI)-na clearly means ‘plant- 
growth.’ On SI, see MSZ, 286. 

Marz here stands in connection with a partially erased sign, perhaps 
Gam, which, if correct, must have meant qiddatu ‘prostration,’ 7318; 
GAM also=qadadu ‘prostrate, bow down,’ 7317, the sense being again 
the divine institution of a rite of worship, by means of which plant- 
growth was to be obtained from the goddess. 

19. Pé=btirtu ‘well,’ 10268; also 27, 23=30, 24; see below. 

Gi8S-sar apparently means ‘border-land’ = pirsu ‘division, section,’ 
Br. 4829, a word which is synonymous with nabalkattum ‘Grenzland’ 
(thus Jensen; see Muss-Arnolt, p. 834 B). 

Te here must mean téxfi ‘approach,’ 7709+ 1a=lalfi ‘fulness, 
plenty,’ 984; tTe-La then means ‘the advent of plenty.’ 

20. Sar-sar-RA=musarti ‘written document,’ 4362, and here proba- 
bly =‘boundary stone,’ owing to 1. 19. Thus in Zimmern, Surp@, viii. 
34: kudurru u musaré, where kudurru ‘boundary’ is synonymous 
with musart. 

21. Zi-su(p) ‘long life’; su(p)=araku ‘be long,’ 7597, used in con- 
nection also with life, TV. 12, 5. 

Urvu(UD) cit(IK) seems to mean fim cati ‘eternal days.’ Note that 
GdL(IK)=citu, 2252. That it is probably used here in the sense indi- 
cated appears evident from the context. The sense is that the goddess 
will give long life and eternal days to her temple. 

Line 22 is blank in the text. 

Tue Paratvet Texts, Px. 26, 23-24; 27, 1-11 anp 30, 1-13 

26, 23 and 30,1: t=labiru ‘ancient’+ a ‘water.’ 

N1-at-LA(LAL): pref. ni- ‘it has been’+aL=nacaru ‘guard, keep,’ 
5748+ LaL=kamfi ‘bind, restrain,’ 10094; kasf ‘bind,’ 10095; rakfsu 
‘bind,’ 10102. 

The sense is that the waters are restricted by the goddess to their 
natural bed. Thus LAx-pa in their course; LAx =arddu ‘go down,’ 4936; 
alaku ‘go, 4935. Cf. the influence of Nannar on the rivers (Vander- 
burgh, Sum. Hymns, 44). 

26, 24 and 30,2. For ip(/(NARU)-pa in 26, 24, the equivalent in 30, 2 
is clearly NI-pa, which must be read i-pa = ip-pa, a phonetic correspond- 
ence. NI has the value f, 5307, 
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E(BIT) sic(PA)-ct-pa ‘in the house or enclosure of restraint’; i.e., the 
bed of the water-course. Sia(PA)-ci1=kamf ‘bind,’ 5606. In 30, 2, NI 
sia(PA)-a1-pa is again to be read f sia(PA)-G1-pa = 26, 23: &(BIT) sia(PA)- 
ai-pa. There is probably a paronomasia in 30, 2 on 1=I=naku ‘draw 
water,’ 3981, f here being played upon as a by-form of a ‘ water.’ 

27, 1 and 30, 3: mMe-c pumu(TUR)=30, 3: ma-a Tu-mvu, on which ex- 
pression see on 26, 2 above. 

In the last phrase of 27, 1, we must regard the final element as pa, 
owing to the parallel text, although in 26, 1 the character resembles Ex. 

27, 2 and 30,4. These lines differ only in the presence of the pro- 
nominal affix -mvu after pimmeR DA-Mu in 30, 4. 

27, 3 and 30,5. On ni(IM), see above on 26, 4. . 

30, 6 with no equivalent in 27. We render saG-x1 ‘splendor’=zimu, 
3642; also x48u ‘fear, reverence,’ 3643; panu ‘face, chief,’ 3644, all which 
equivalents are merely extensions of the original meaning of sac k1 ‘chief 
(head) of the earth.’ See below on 27, 9 and 30, 11. 

27, 4 and 30, 7: zac means axi ‘side,’ 6465, and in this sense it can 
also mean ‘alongside of, with, near.’ Note zac-mu=ittiia ‘with me’ 
(sic!) in 6481. The idea here is that the insignium (aistv) is near or by 
the deity as the token of her power. 

Gis-8t-¢r can only indicate a sort of wooden covering, probably, 
owing to the context, a ‘breast-plate.’ Note 7162: st-Gr=médilu ‘bolt,’ 
but Su-Or-Or-Ru=taktamtu ‘covering,’ 7173, where, although the tr is 
Br. 5491, a different sign from tr, the value and sense must be identical. 

Man(NIS) = Sina ‘two,’ 9962, and mast ‘twin,’ 9959. 

In 30, 7, -Na corresponds to 27,4: Am(A-AN), na being a demonstra- 
tive element. 

27, 5 and 30, 8: e-mE=qfilu ‘command.’ Gtr probably = 10189: ais- 
ctr=kuddu, synonym of ais-tu ‘scepter, insignium’; see on 26,5. In 
30, 8, SuB(RU) = nad fi ‘set, place,’ 1434, which simply fixes the 4a(A-AN). 

27, 6 and 30, 9. In 30, 9 again, SuB(RU) precedes 4m(A-AN). xA-SuR- 
RA must=xaSfiru ‘sweet-smelling cedar,’ 11836, although usually with 
ais. Here, xaSuRRA seems to be synonymous with aiS-SG-¢r and denotes 
the character of the breast-plate of 27, 4, which was probably a symbol 
of plenty. 

Line 30, 9 has the asseverative KAM instead of 4m(A-AN), 27, 6. 

27, 7, has no equivalent in 30. mu here must ='Sattu ‘year,’ 1234. 

Gie(MT) = mfisu ‘night,’ 8920. Truk =isSf ‘have, passim. KI-A-KA; KI 
‘land’ +a ‘water’;+-ka, probably =ina here, 551, passim. 

27, 8 and 30, 10: 1-pr, ES. for EK. 1a1(SI) = maxru ‘front,’ 4005. 

Eair=arkatu ‘behind,’ 5001. Note full form z1p-pa in 30, 10 for zr 
of 27, 8=napistu ‘life, 2322. sar pua(KA)-ca=kunnf ‘establish,’ 
10921. 
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27, 9 and 30, 11: sac-K1; see above on 30, 6. saG-KI-mu ‘the splendor 


of the year’ must mean the time of the full harvest. 

Garas=tibnu ‘straw,’ 5478; Ga-ra-aS=karaSu ‘garlic,’ 6133, prob- 
ably a general ideogram for the vegetation or fruit offering. 

Bar ‘by the side of; by,’ MSL, 53. 

In 30,11, we have the combination UD-DU =é after caLtam, which 
seems to refer to GARAS; i.e., the fruit-offering which is brought out; 
b(UD-DU) =aeat ‘go out,’ passim. 

27, 10 and 30, 12. (pa?)-p18, if correct = ‘the lofty one’; pa=Saqtt 
‘lofty,’ 6654+‘the only one’ = p18 (MSL, 82) = ‘one, single.’ 

Sam-Sup(RU); Sam ‘vegetation’+suB(RU)=nadfa ‘set, place,’ 1434; 
parasu, 1438; i.e., the vegetation which has been duly decreed. Sam- 
mu-suB(RU), 30, 12=‘the vegetation of the year which has been duly 
decreed.’ 

Eair GI8-TUN-NA ‘behind the at8tu’; i.e., ‘in the wake of it; as a result 
of it.’ 

27, ll and 30, 13: xem =unnubu ‘bear plentiful fruit, 11186; ussubu 
‘spring up,’ 11187. 

Note in 30, 13, cak=banfi ‘create,’ 5248, for GaB= pataéru, passin, 
27, 11, phonetically similar and merely a variant in the general sense, 
which is that the goddess commands and regulates the day, bright with 
the sun’s rays, for the fructification of the year. 


PLaTe 27, 12-19 =30, 14-20 

27, 12 and 30, 14: rvs(KU), not only =asabu ‘dwell,’ 10523, but also 
kanu ‘establish’ (once only), 10528, and nadfi ‘set, place,’ 10542. It 
frequently = naxu ‘rest,’ 10540. We render it, therefore, ‘takes up her 
dwelling; settles herself, in connection with the parallel nap-pa, clearly 
=na’alu ‘lie down, rest, be established,’ 8991. 

In 30, 14 ff. this Nap-pa is parallelled by ne-pa, which must have the 
same meaning as NAD in 27. This Ne-pa is evidently a paronomasia on 
the more correct NAD-DA, but NE-pA could mean ‘it is mighty’; pa=aStu, 
a synonym of edlu,ezzu. The supposition is warranted, however, that 
NE-DA is a phonetic attempt by a copyist, who did not know Sumerian 
very well, to reproduce nap-pa. The same idea is suggested by the fol- 
lowing two lines, especially 30, 15-16: 6 Lu-LU for 27, 138-14: t LUL-La. 

27, 13=30, 15: ama(AM)=rimu ‘bull, 4541, a symbol of strength; 
perhaps here, however, bé]u ‘lord,’ as in 4543. t=labiru ‘ancient,’ for 
which 30, 15 has ¢(SAM), clearly a phonetic variant. 

Lvut-La must =‘powerful one’ here; cf. tut-as(RUM) II. 47, 54¢= 
dannis, and II. 47, 54c=ma’dis. In 30, 15, tu-Lu can only be a pho- 
netic variant of 27, 13: LuL-La. 

The parallel passages now separate partially until 27, 18 = 30, 19. 
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27, 16: KkeSpa(SAR)=rakasu ‘bind,’ 4331; Sam-Sam KESDA then= 
‘vegetation she harvests, binds’; like ears of corn. This may be an 
epithet here, indicating the goddess as the harvester of grain. 

27, 17: identical with 27, 16, perhaps as a sort of refrain. 

30, 16: Lu-LU again for LUL-LA. 

30, 17: Sé-mu KAL seems to mean ‘the mighty power of the year.’ 506 
=em fiqu ‘ power,’ 7069, and kat = dannu ‘ powerful’; cf. s6-mu-a, 30, 18. 
Note that SU-KAL with value Sv-va-Bar, 7188,=abaru, synonym of 
emifiqu ‘power,’ and also of kirimmu ‘womb,’ 7190 (see MSL, 321). 

30, 18: St-mu-a ‘power of the year’; an epithet of Bau. 

27, 18 =30, 19: aes here (the sign is evident in 27, 18 in spite of the 
varied writing) must be ces* of MSL, 134-135 = ‘ear, hear’ =Samti, 5705. 
This is probable from its being paralleled with pi-pr=uznu ‘ear,’ 7969; 
cf. MSL, 132, s. v. GELTAN. 

A-tu: literally ‘seed’ (a)+‘enter’ (rv) must=U a-ru-ru=baltu 
‘abundance,’ 11412. 

Sam-sun, doubtful in 27, 18, but clear in 30, 19: SAm-sUN-NA. 

Note 27, 18: 1-n1-NA= 30, 19: 1-IN-NA. 

27, 18 has the phonetic za (supply av) for 30,19: zat(NI). This must 
= bart ‘be abundant’; here, probably causative. 

The sense is that the goddess is especially the one who listens to, 
hence knows thoroughly, and watches the process of plant-growth. She 
is the ever watchful one, the ear of vegetation. See below on 27, 22 
= 30; 23. 

27, 19 = 30, 20: eELtTEQ=rimku ‘libation’; see above on 26, 17. 


Piate 27, 20-24 = 30, 21-25 

27, 20 = 30, 21: SG-muU-UN-NA-NI-IN-BAR ‘he hath caused (86) to appor- 
tion’ (BAR=parasu, 1786): nn ‘it.’ This=30, 21: St-mU-UN-NA-NI-IB- 
si(?); probably st= paq4du ‘apportion,’ 4419, or nadanu ‘ give.’ 

27, 22=30, 23: eN-Nu-uUN=maeartu ‘watch,’ 2837. Note that in 27, 
22, en-nu-uN is followed by cA(MAL)=Sakanu, 5421; here, literally: 
‘the making (setting) of a watch.’ This setting of a watch seems to ex- 
plain 27, 18=30, 19, where Bau is described as the ‘one who listens for’ 
=‘is attentive to’ =‘watches.’ 

Note that 27, 22 has pt(KAK) = pue(KA), 30, 23. This is so also in 
the following lines. 

27, 23=30, 24: mu-Lu-pim x1 ‘like a man of the land’; i.e., like a 
human herdsman. 

Urur(LID-LU) =utullu ‘herd, 8879 (MSZ, 358-359). up(?) is 
doubtful. ‘ 

Pé clearly =bfirtu ‘well’; see on 26,19. In 30, 24, instead of utuL 
(LID-LU), we have trp-a-na, clearly a synonym of utut(LID-LU); ef. 
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8871: tip>=miru ‘young of an animal’ and with Gup(alpu): Lip-cup= 
utullu, 8874. 

27, 24=30, 25: LAx-Ba=ré’fi ‘shepherd,’ 4944. In 27, 24, x1 ‘land’ is 
omitted and -r follows -p1m, which is unexplainable. Probably x1 should 
be inserted in 27, 24. 

Ci=martu and daddaru ‘gall, bitterness,’ 4196-4197, but cr is also 
dialectic for XI=pv, V. 11, 17a=‘ good, tabu, 8239. This idea har- 
monizes perfectly with the context. 

Lv must mean kirru ‘sheep,’ 10685. 

At this point, the direct parallelism between 27 and 30 ceases, except 
in 27, 26=30, 26. 

27, 25: a-rI-pa must mean ‘for the protection of the waters.’ Note 
RI=xatanu ‘protect,’ 2560, and a-rr=xatanu, 11449. 

27, 26 = 30, 26: evidently a summary in 27 of the glorification of the 
goddess Bau in 30, 26 ff., which lines require no commentary. 

The text of 30, 33-43 is so mutilated that we shall not attempt at 
present any exposition of these lines. 








— 





























MONTHS AND DAYS IN BABYLONIAN-ASSYRIAN 
ASTROLOGY 


By Morris Jastrow, JR. 
The University of Pennsylvania 


The practical efficiency of any system of divination is dependent 
upon securing as large a number as possible of different signs and, 
correspondingly, an extensive series of varying interpretations. 
In the case of Babylonian-Assyrian astrology this object was in 
large measure accomplished by parceling out the observed signs 
among the four countries, Akkad, Subartu or Guti, Elam, and 
Amurru, representing South, North, East, and West respectively. 
So, e.g., the right side of the moon was assigned to Akkad, the 
left side to Elam, the upper part to Amurru, the lower part to 
Subartu.' The four countries Akkad, Elam, Amurru, and Subartu 
furnish the basis for the title Sar kibrat arba’im assumed by 
Sargon and Naram-Sin as Ungnad recognized’* and as pointed out 
also by me.’ The occasional substitution of Guti for Subartu is 
a proof of the composite character of the Enuma Anu-Enlil 
series, the tablets of which date from various periods.‘ 

Occasionally only three countries are introduced. So in the 
case of the division of the ecliptic into the way of Anu, of Enlil, 
and of Ea, the central division was assigned to Akkad—a reflec- 
tion of Enlil’s headship of the older pantheon— Anu to Elam and 
Ea to Amurru.’ Similarly, there being only three watches for the 
night, only three countries could be taken into consideration, the 
first watch being assigned to Akkad (Thompson, No. 270, rev. 11), 
the third to Elam (Thompson, No. 181, obv. 6; 242, rev. 2; 271, 
obv. 10; 274 F, obv. 7) and the middle watch, therefore, to Amurru 


1TT R. 49 No. 1, obv. 23-26 = CT, xxvi, 40, Col. iv, 23-26.restored by Virolleaud, Babylo- 
niaca, III, 135, according to Thompson, Reports, No. 268. See also Pinches, PSBA, V, 74, 
and Hagen and Delitzsch, BA, II, 245 and 272, 

2 Urkunden aus Dilbat, 18, n. 2 

3See the writer’s article ‘The Hittites in Babylonia,’’ RS, 1909, 92, n. 32. I reached 
the conclusion independently of Ungnad. See also Hilprecht, BE, Series D, Vol. V, Fasc. 
1, p. 24, n. 1. 

4See Jastrow, II, 505, 507, etc., and a forthcoming paper of the writer on ‘The 
Anu-Enlil Series” in JAOS. 

5 Virolleaud, L’astrologie chaldéenne, ‘‘ Ishtar,’’ No. IV. See Jastrow, II, 625. 
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or at some periods to Guti.” When as in the case of the horns of 
the moon only two sides were singled out, the number was cor- 
respondingly reduced to two, the right side being Amurru, and 
the left side assigned to Elam.’ 

Whenever possible, however, all four countries were brought 
in, and, according as a sign was associated with the one country or 
the other, the interpretation was made to bear upon the country 
either directly or by implication. In accord with this principle 
the twelve months of the ordinary year were parceled ou. in this 
way. This is indicated by explanatory remarks added to the 
signs both in the omen collections and in the quotations from 
these collections in the astrological reports and letters. Thus we 
find the second month Airu assigned to Elam (Thompson, No. 
274 F, obv. 6), the third month Sivan to Amurru (No. 67, obv. 3; 
156, rev. 1; 270, rev. 11; 271, obv. 10; Harper, Assyrian Letters, 
No. 38, rev. 4); the fourth month Du’uzu to Subartu (Thompson, 
No. 36, rev. 2), the fifth month to Akkad (Thompson, No. 17, 
rev. 4), the tenth month Tebet to Elam (No. 76, obv. 4), the 
eleventh month Shebat to Amurru (No. 160 B, rev. 1). 

The astrological “commentary” text II R. 49, No. 1, furnishes 
the assignment of the various months to the different countries, 
and now that an improved edition of this important text is at our 
disposal,* the list can be completed with the aid of the indications 
in the reports and letters. The preserved portions of this list’ 
furnish the following equations: 

Airu= Elam 

Kislev = Akkad 

Tebet = Elam 

Tasrit and Shebat = Amurru 
ArahSamna and Adar = Subartu 

The agreement in the case of three of these months — Elam, 
Tebet, and Shebat — with the notes in the reports and letters shows 
conclusively that the list furnishes the basis for the references in 
the reports. We may, therefore, supplement the list as follows 


6 See Jastrow, IT, 551. 

7 Jastrow, II, 502, n. 4; and th3 writer’s article ‘“ Babylonian-Orientation” (ZA, 
XXIII, 199 f.). 

8 K 25) with duplicates KK 4195 and 8067 published by King, CT, XXVI, Pl. 40-44. 

9CT, XXVI, 40, Col. VI, 8-15, a-b. 
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for the third, fourth, and fifth months= Amurru, Subartu, and 
Akkad respectively. Combining the two we obtain: 


(second month) Airu= Elam 

(third month) Sivan = Amurru 
(fourth month) Du’uzu = Subartu 
(fifth month) Ab= Akkad 

(seventh month) Tashrit = Amurru 
(eighth month) ArahSamna=Subartu 
(ninth month) Kislev = Akkad 
(tenth month) Tebet = Elam 
(eleventh month) Shebat = Amurru 
(twelfth month) Adar=Subartu 


The principle of apportionment being evidently the division 
of the twelve months into three groups of four months each, and 
the order in each group being Akkad, Elam, Amurru, and Subartu, 
there is no difficulty in supplying, for the missing first month, 
Nisan = Akkad, and for the sixth month, Ulul=Elam. The 
latter equation is moreover borne out by Thompson, No. 30, rev. 
6, where an eclipse of the sixth month is applied to Elam. 

Lines 12-15 of Col. VI of K 250 (CT, XXVI, 40) are there- 


fore to be filled out as follows: 


First, fifth, ninth months = Akkad 
Second, sixth, tenth months = Elam 
Third, seventh, eleventh months = Amurru 
Fourth, eighth, twelfth months. = Subartu 


The question now arises whether the same apportionment holds 
good for the days of the month. 

The fourteenth day is consistently applied to Elam (Thomp- 
son, No. 274 F; 271, obv. 10; Harper, Assyrian Letters, No. 38, 
rev. 3—based on Virolleaud, Sin, No. III, 109) while from No. 
156, rev. 2, and 160 B, rev. 2, we learn that the fifteenth day = 





Amurru. 
This would correspond to the apportionment of the days in 


groups of four as follows: 


1,5, 9, 18, 17, 21, 25, 29= Akkad 
2, 6, 10, 14, 18, 22, 26, 30 = Elam 
3,4, 14, 15, 19; 23, 27 = Amurru 
4,8, 12, 16, 20, 24. 28 = Subartu 
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In agreement with this Virolleaud, Sin, No. III, 108-13, and 
IV, 2-10, furnishes the equations: 


First day = Akkad (favorable) 
Thirteenth day =Akkad (unfavorable) 
Sixteenth day = Subartu (favorable) 
Seventeenth day = Akkad (favorable) 
Nineteenth day =Amurru (favorable) 


Twenty-ninth day = Akkad (favorable) 

It must not, of course, be supposed that everything that 
happens on any of the days in question applies to the correspond- 
ing country. The fourteenth day, e.g., being the normal and 
therefore lucky day for the opposition between moon and sun, 
furnishes, according to varying conditions under which the full 
moon appears, a large number of favorable interpretations" apply- 
ing to Babylonia and therefore by extension to Assyria. The 
Babylonian and Assyrian barti-priests were careful enough to 
limit the apportionment of the months to decidedly unfavorable 
phenomena, particularly to eclipses or darkening of the moon’s 
(or sun’s) surface” and to the disappearance of the moon at the 
end of the month; and the same holds good for the days. It is 
hardly a matter of accident that references to the assignment to 
months are so much more frequent in the reports and collections 
than are those to days, and we may conclude from this that the 
apportionment of days to countries was less frequently resorted to. 
It is obvious, too, that such a theoretical system could not be con- 
sistently applied without soon bringing the system into disrepute. 

Lastly, it is to be noted as a further evidence of the composite 
character of the ‘“Anu-Enlil” series that we have one tablet 
reflecting apparently earlier conditions” than those marked by the 
division of the world into the four countries Akkad, Elam, Amurru, 
Subartu, in which we find a somewhat different assignment. 
The tablet, which is of unusual historical interest because of its 
important references to political occurrences, interprets the eclipse 
of the moon in the various months of the year as follows: 


10 But twentieth day = Akkad (favorable) and Amurru (unfavorable); twenty-eighth 
day = Akkad (favorable); eighteenth day = Amurru (favorable) and Akkad (unfavorable). 

11 See, e.g., Thompson, Reports, Nos. 124-55. 

122A tala is applied indiscriminately in the astrological texts to a genuine eclipse of 
moon or sun or to any obscuration of the moon’s or sun’s surface through atmospheric 
causes. See Jastrow, II, 513f. 

13 Virolleaud, Sin, No. XXXIII. See Jastrow, IT, 553 f. and 559, n. 4. 
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(second month) Airu= Elam 

(third month)  Sivan=Tilmun 

(fourth month) Dw’ uzu=Guti 

(fifth month) Ab = Akkad (but also Tuplias and Hittites)" 

(sixth month) Ulul=Akkad 

(seventh month) Tasrit = Elam 

(tenth month) Tebet= Ansan 

(eleventh month) Shebat = Amurru 

(twelfth month) Adar=Sar kissati 

The second, fifth, and eleventh months agree with the later 

apportionment, and, since AnSan is identical with Elam, the equa- 
tion for the tenth month also fits in with the later scheme which 
substitutes the more common designation for the lands to the East. 
Tilmun, playing no part in subsequent periods, is replaced by 
Amurru, and if we may regard Sar ki8Sati as a substitution 
made by the Assyrian copyist of this old tablet for Subartu,” 
which in the group of four takes the place of Assyria as the earlier 
designation of the district or districts to the north, we would also 
bring the equation for the twelfth month into the scheme, but the 
assignment of the seventh month to Elam instead of to Amurru 
marks a departure which would seem to show that at the time of 
the composition of this tablet, the conventional scheme had not 
yet been fully marked out. Besides, consistent consistency is the 
last thing to be looked for in any system of ancient divination.” 
It is essential for the practical workings of any such system to be 
elastic. Without such elasticity it defeats its own purpose by 
prematurely revealing the weak supports upon which it rests. 


14See the writer’s article ‘‘ The Hittites in Babylonia,’’ RS, 1909, 87-96. 

15 That the later Assyrian scribes took liberties of this kind is perfectly natural. So 
the eighth month Arahsamna, assigned in the scheme to Subartu, is described in a com- 
ment in Thompson, No. 183, rev.1,as arhbu Sa Sarri be-li-ia Su-u ‘the month of the 
king my lord,’ which rests on the identification of this month with Subartu= Assyria. 
According to VR, 43, obv. 40 the eighth month is the festival of Dungi, which may have 
been an additional factor in prompting the Assyrian scribes to connect the month directly 
with the king. 

16 So e.g. in some sections of the Anu-Enlil series the four directions of the heavens 
are parceled out as follows: 

South = Elam 

North = Akkad 

East = Subartu or Guti 

West = Amurru 
while in others we find: 

North = Guti 

East = Elam 

West = Amurru 

South = Akkad 
The latter division is geographical, the former rests on association of ideas, south being 
unfavorable, north favorable, though we also find South = Akkad and North= Elam. See 
Jastrow, II, 507 and n.2. To the references there given add Thompson, No. 271, obv. 10, 
North = Akkad. 
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A HYMN TO ISHTAR, K. 1286 


By THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK 


James Millikin University 


TRANSLITERATION 
Obverse 
damiktu bi-lat Nina*' béltu(?) e-li matate 
Sar-hat Sti-ru-hat el-lit i@tIs-tar?! 
Nina*' bu-un-bu-ul-lu §Sa-kin SA ina lib-bi tu- 
[Sib ( r) 
fi-mas-mas 54 ta-na-da-a-ti Sa-kin 3 err 
$4 ina lib-bi-S8u a8-ba-tam '!**[§-tar Sar-ra-[tu] 
a-ki 'ASur zik-ni zak-nat nam-ri-ri hal-pat 
a-gu-u ina kakkadi-8a a-ki kak-ka-bi..... eee 
$4 ilu Sa-na-a-ti da-i-ra-ti S8a-kin(?) 54 ki-i ''Samas 


nap-ha- at 


zig-gur-ra-tu bal-ti Nina*' §4(?)-...... -mi na- 
Bat... 


fmu xvik®*™ 584 *T@bTebétu e-ra Sa E-mas-[mas 
ti |-nam-ma-ra 


tu-sa-a be-lit mati '!"*Bélit 8a[r-rja-tu a-Si-bat.... 

a-na asi-Sa 54 '!*tBe-lit Nina*! e-ris-8u kal ilani?! 

Sarru ib-bu-ti la-biS rab-bu-u-ti it-tal-bi-Sa ku-.... 

ina nikéP! el-la-a-ti ib-ba-a-ti ASur-ban-aplu 
e-ru-ba {ana biti] 

eR ee -du-uS Su-pa si-mat ilu-ti bi-el Sarrani” 
Vi-na-/as-Si 

.....-id-di-id 8a ta-at-ta-as-si be-el Sarrani?! 


Pcs ta|-Sal-li-ma_ ta-at-ta-Sir ina bit la-li-e 


eee na-sik.... pa-na-a uS-Sir Sub-ta-Sa a-na 
[darati 
156 
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K. 1286: Opverse 

















BA pat rs pl TET 6% 

SEF SE EF aT f= er or ae te Fe 
Cae GEN sor ETRE ts Re JET PL To HIT 
Be He oF GSAT BATT pdr par cE de RAT SER 

Bar aT SE HE att re ir Ve SERE 
PE GET ook 4 GAL ar FR AT AE 
reabec HE Ree e TE ECE RE E 


a A Gtr ar rot a — ET 
tra 4 FETT TBE SAT ET 
ASAT ~< $= oor IEP itr 
eet 4 OT ok IE HT 
tte par se ee RT RC HL 4 
> GES Fro Lrere BT TE Bir er te eee 
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TRANSLITERATION 


Reverse 
,=a6 WISME-=81...<...45 .<ba. ba- 
“ES | eee eR ae 
CES a eae -ah t-mi-it ASur-ban-aplu Sar tak- 
TLE ee are 


.... ba-ni bhi-e-pi eli nisé?'.... 


Ba DR ee ope ats: nie eR A -mes-ka tar-ik(?) ib- 
.-ti tam-tim eliS u Saplis li-ri-Su lil-li-ku 
Se Re eee -ki 54 matate lis-Sti-nik-ka 
pea hrs -e ra-bi-e Nina*' mi-tah-bur bilta...... 
kar-ra|-du(?) AsSur-ban-aplu maru ki-e-nu _ pa-lib 
[ilani rabati] 


Ves dhs OW UE Ce 5 el) <a | ce 


oe a a er ee rer eee 
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saan, em af er HN Ee BE z 
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K. 1286: Reverse 











=; — ee VePSE oor ObBE re 6 ace > par Heber 


eat At AR ro SHIT < GE HE ARTA SPORT = 
ST Weyer FEE * 
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TRANSLATION 
Obverse 
1. Gracious lady of Nineveh, sovereign over the lands, 
She is mighty in power, the illustrious one of the goddesses, 
She made Nineveh the sanctuary(?), in the midst of which 


she resides. 





Glorious E-mashmash she made the................, 
5. In the midst of which she dwells, Ishtar, the queen. | 
Like Ashur she is bearded with a beard, she is clothed with | 
splendor, 
A diadem (shines) upon her head like a star, | 
Whom a god has endowed with eternal years, who like 
Shamash flames. 
The majestic ziggurat of Nineveh she.......she car- 
BONS ook chong aad 
10. On the 16th day of Tebet they made brilliant the cedar of 
EK-mashmash. 
She went forth, the lady of the land, Belit, the queen who 
dwells .... | 
At the going forth of Belit of Nineveh all the gods desired... .. 
The king was covered with bright (jewels), he was clothed 


with majesty, he.......... 
With pure and clean sacritices Ashurbanipal entered [the 
temple. 
15. A shining......, the insignia of deity, the lord of kings | 
bore. 


thou wentest forth, lord of kings, 


thou wast successful, thou wast blessed in 


the splendid temple which........ 


eee re Tee he praised........., he blessed her dwell- 
ing | forever. | 
Reverse 
re ee ee We A a RS us Uripht...... 
The... . died, Ashurbanipal, well-prepared sovereign, .. . . 


.... he built, it fell upon the people........ 
went to pieces, it fell(?)...... 
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ee Pee of the ocean above and below go to its bounds, 
eee ee of the lands be curbed. 
ane great. ...... of Nineveh received the tribute...... 


The mighty Ashurbanipal, the faithful son, reverences | the 
mighty gods. 


ee TR TERE CCR Eee Ce ee 
10. May the abundance of my utterance [ be acceptable to thee. 


NOTES 


This text has been already published by J. A. Craig in his Religious 
Texts, Vol. I, pp. 7-8, and translated by Fr. Martin, Texrtes Religieu.x, 
pp. 36-40. Because of many new readings and new translations which 
I have been able to give, another publication of the text, I believe, is not 
out of place. 
The text is a hymn to Ishtar. In it Ashurbanipal is represented as 
coming to the temple to worship the goddess and to supplicate her favor 
in some calamity that had befallen him. The hymn presents some 
| points of resemblance to Ps. 45. It is important because of its religious 
significance, its use of tenses, and the presence of new words in it. 





Obverse 


1. The first sign is probably Tay ; ef. II R 16, 260. 


2. Sar-hat Sti-ru-hat, a construction denoting intensity or cer- 
tainty, like the Hebrew use of the infin. absol. with the verb. 
| 3. bu-un-bu-ul-lu. The derivation of the word is uncertain, but 
Martin’s meaning “sanctuary” is probably correct. 
| 6. That Ishtar is here represented as having a beard may be an indi- 
cation of the transformation of Ishtar into the Sabaean male deity 
Athtar; cf. Barton, Semitic Origins, pp. 125 f. 
10. e-ra. The reference is probably to the woodwork of the temple 
| interior, or possibly the bronze work. Erft has both meanings, “wood, 
cedar,” and “bronze” (Muss-Arnolt, p. 49a). Martin gives the meaning 
“chasse.” 
Reverse 
4, ib-kun seems to be parallel to tar-ik and probably has a paral- 
le] meaning, “to fall.” 
6. 1iS-Sa-nik-ka, evidently IV’ of Sanaku, or sanaku; ef. 
Kid, “to curb, check,” ete. Martin’s derivation of the word from 
Sw is possible, but the second person verbal suffix seems out of place 


here. 











THE ROYAL FEUD IN THE WADI HALFA TEMPLE: 
A REJOINDER 


By James Henry BREASTED 
The University of Chicago 

Three years ago Mr. Scott-Moncrieff, in the pages of the Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology,’ questioned the matters 
of fact regarding the records in the Wadi Halfa temple, which I 
had presented in my preliminary report on the work of the University 
of Chicago Expedition there. My reply? was confined strictly to the 
monument under discussion and to the accuracy of Mr. Scott-Mon- 
crieff’s examination of that monument as reported in his “ notes.”’ 
In his reply’ to my defense of our work, unable to offer anything in 
rebuttal, he introduces four entirely irrelevant monuments. Had 
he confined himself to the subject of this discussion, the Wadi Halfa 
temple, I should have been very glad to let the discussion terminate 
with his “reply”: the more so as the very temperate tone in which 
my article was written and the freedom from offensive personality 
there observed have not been maintained in Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s 
“reply.” 

I. The first of these monuments is the Annals of “ Thothmes ITI,” 
as translated in my Ancient Records. Mr. Scott-Moncrieff has 
discovered that in my translation of five lines of these Annals (first 
campaign, ll. 7-11), I have made serious omissions—not less than 
nineteen words “in five consecutive lines at the opening of one of the 
most important historical inscriptions there is”! He adds that plenty 
of similar omissions in my translation of the Annals can be found, 
if the reader will compare it with Sethe’s text. The reader should 
note two facts,regarding this discovery by Mr. Scott-Moncrieff: 

First, he bases this criticism of my Ancient Records on the edition 
of the Annals of ‘ Thothmes III” by Sethe, an edition which appeared 
over a year after my “ Ancient Records” were published! 

1 Proceedings, January, 1907, 39-46. 


2 Ibid., November, 1909, 269-279. 
3 Ibid., December, 1909, 333-338. 
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Second. All of the “omissions” in my translation listed by Mr. 
Scott-Moncrieff are carefully indicated to the reader by me in the 
translation—a fact which Mr. Scott-Moncrieff fails to mention to 
his readers. Each such “omission” in the translation is due to a 
complete gap in the original hieroglyphic document due to time, 
wear, or vandalism. Sethe, endeavoring to fill these gaps on the 
wall, has inserted editorial restorations—restorations carefully indicated 
by him as such by means of enclosing brackets. Not a trace of the 
restored words so inserted exists on the original wall, but they are 
in toto conjectural insertions. It is the “omission” of these inserted 
and bracketed restorations of the original which Mr. Scott-Moncrieff 
gravely lays to my charge !* 

But my critic’s keen eye goes still farther, for he discovers that I 
have even omitted a whole passage. He states that (p. 336) “‘the 
first six lines are omitted.”” We may put these six lines in the same 
limbo with the reliefs on the north wall of the Halfa temple; they 
are invisible only to the eyes of Mr. Scott-Moncrieff, for they are 
duly translated in the introduction to the Annals, where they belong 
(p. 175), and where he might have found them by turning two leaves. 
I leave it to the reader whether such criticism discloses errors in 
my translation or the capacity of the critic in the use of such 
materials. Mr. Scott-Moncrieff complains of the “grossly unfair” 
way in which he has been treated. There are evidently divers ways 
of showing unfairness. 

II. The second irrelevant monument which Mr. Scott-Moncrieff 
has introduced into the discussion is the stele of “Thetha,”’ in my 
translation® of which, he says he does not find it “difficult to detect 
similar errors.”’ These errors consist of four examples of “ omission.” 
Upon turning to the translation as published, however, the reader 
finds that in every case every such “omission” was carefully called to 
the attention of the reader, a fact which Mr. Scott-Moncrieff studiously 


4 Once also I am accused of mistranslating where Ifhad myself ventured a conjecture 
as to the lost content of the gap, a conjecture which differs from that of Sethe. In 1. 7, 
Mr. Scott-Moncrieff declares also that two words are ‘‘mistranslated.’’ There are six 
words preserved in the line, viz., T’rw m wdj't tpy't nt nht (Saru em utit tepet net nekht) 
which I have rendered: ‘‘{his majesty was in] Tharu on the first victorious expedition.”’ 
To express ‘‘ victorious,’ the Egyptian uses a genitive, ‘‘of victory’’; and I suppose these 
are the ‘‘two words”’ I have ‘‘mistranslated”’ as ‘‘ victorious.” 


5 American Journal of Sem. Lang., XXI, 163-165. 
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refrains from mentioning to his readers. The reasons for these 
omissions in the translation were the obscurity and the difficulty 
of the text; and the omissions were deliberately and intentionally 
made. Such intentional omissions in translations will be found in the 
works of every living orientalist, and the more numerous they are the 
more does the translator indicate his caution.* Similar omissions 
will be found in Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s translation of the inscription 
of “Thothmes III” from the Wadi Halfa temple, and in the very 
reply containing the above criticisms, he openly says he “translated 


“cc 


whatever portion he chose, in no way claiming” to furnish “a com- 
plete translation”! The text of the stele of ““Thetha” was copied 
very hastily by a student of mine at a period so early in his studies 
that he copied it backward without knowing it. Naturally I 
placed no great dependence upon his copy, though it was a very 


creditable performance for one so inexperienced. When a scholar's 





intentional omissions, carefully indicated to the reader in each case 
omissions such as Mr. Scott-Moncrieff himself states he made in his 
own translation of the Wadi Hal‘a inscription—are misrepresented 
to the readers of the Proceedings as “errors,’’ in order to produce 
an impression of wholesale inaccuracy, the serious moral question 
involved is not eliminated by the preposterous absurdity of the whole 
affair. 

III. Mr. Scott-Moncrieff also introduces, as a third irrelevant 
monument, the inscription of Ahmose of El Kab on which he says 
that “I insisted that the siege of Sharuhen lasted six years and not 
three.” “The old reading of three years,” he continues, “is shown 
to be correct by Professor Sethe.”” This statement is as exact as 
Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s “notes”? on the temple of Wadi Halfa. There 
is not and there never has been any “old reading of three years.” 
There was a reading of five years in Lepsius’ text—a text which, 
because of its general accuracy, has been commonly accepted in 
this particular. The correction of Lepsius’ reading was not mine, 
but was drawn from Champollion, who gives six. I naturally con- 
sulted the Berlin squeeze to determine whether Champollion might 


6 They are even found in modern translations of the Old Testament, as in Cheyne’s 
version of the fifty-second chapter of Isaiah, where he omits the difficult word usually 
rendered ‘‘sprinkle’’ (™7", vs. 14), but indicates the omission by means of a star, just 


as I indicated the omissions in the ‘‘ Thetha”’ text. 
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be right, and sure enough I found six strokes on the squeeze of 
Lepsius. The squeeze was over sixty years old and naturally very 
much worn. However, Sethe’s examination of the original also 
showed six strokes, precisely as I read the squeeze, but the original 
showed them arranged in two groups of three strokes each—one 
group close together, the other group with the strokes spread apart 
and longer. Sethe concluded that the first three are the plural 
strokes and the second three are to be read as a numeral. But the 
actual number of strokes was not altered by Sethe’s interpretation ; 
and the correction which Mr. Scott-Moncrieff attributes to me was 
due to Champollion. 

IV. The fourth irrelevant monument introduced by Mr Scott- 
Moncrieff is my translation of the inscription of Si-Hathor in the 
British Museum, in which I have corrected to sixteen the numeral 
fifteen in the ancient text of Sharpe and Birch. Naturally any 
scholar would appeal from a text of the early days of Egyptology 
to the original if possible. I reported what I saw. Mr. Scott-Mon- 
crieff has examined the monument ad hoc. Having been separated 
from my papers in America by years of absence from home, I am 
not able to put my hand upon my copy of the monument. I have 
no photograph to check Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s reading, and judging 
from his readings at Wadi Halfa such corroboration of his copies is 
very necessary, but I am quite ready to admit that he may be right. 
Assuming that he is so, his formidable list of errors, compiled with 
much labor, from far and near, reduces to one. The question at once 
arises: what has this one possible error to do with the facts observ- 
able in the Wadi Halfa temple? I have no desire to reopen that dis- 
cussion, but one or two further comments ought to be made on the 
controversy. 

Mr. Scott-Moncrieff complains that a contribution which he headed 
“Some notes, ete.’”’ was assailed by me as a “report” intended to be 
exhaustive. He made his “notes” the basis for casting serious doubt 
on important matters of fact in the Halfa temple as communicated 
in my preliminary report, and then complains because his “notes” 
were accepted seriously and shown to be unreliable. The question 
at once arises: why make observations admittedly not to be taken 


seriously the basis for throwing doubt on the observations of others? 
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With regard to the north wall where so much of the important 
evidence in this temple is observable, Mr. Scott-Moncrieff now further 
states that according to his observation the specimen relief from this 
wall which I published in the Proceedings (November, 1909, PI. 
XXXVIII) “is the only easily recognizable relief that exists on that 
wall”; and he adds that I have been unjust in “the selection of this 
one photograph” as representative of the wall as a whole. I repeat 
what I first said in my reply to Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s criticism: 
“This north wall contains eight relief scenes occupying its entire 


’ 


length and still in a very good state of preservation.” Indeed, the 
reliefs are in an admirable state of preservation, and I have for- 
warded to the editor of the Proceedings blue-prints of all the eight 
reliefs. These photographs show that the entire length of the wall is 
still covered with reliefs, which, with one exception, are all as clear as 
the one published in the Proceedings, while several of them are clearer. 
Hence I reiterate that an examination that did not perceive this is 
insufficient to determine the historical data discernible in this temple. 


With reference to the changes in the wall, Mr. Scott-Moncrieff has * 


entirely shifted his ground since writing his “notes.”’ He now says, 
“T am as well aware as Professor Breasted that the reliefs have been 
tampered with, and so far as I can recollect in every case where a 
block has been reset, or a niche left, the place so rearranged has 
borne a relief representing the king” (italics mine). Such is his present 
statement. In his “notes” he had said, “And even supposing 
that Professor Breasted were correct about the alteration of the 
blocks, it would be interesting to have his proof that the stones 
excised (as he thinks) bore the name and figure of Hatshepset, or indeed 
of anybody else” (italics mine). It is evident that in his “notes” 
he regarded ‘the alteration of the blocks” as an improbable theory 
of mine which he did not share, and as to the reliefs, the less said the 
better. 

Again, referring to the inscription of “Thothmes III,” Mr. Scott- 
Moncrieff now says it “is a difficult one to read, being in a bad light 
and always in the shadow.’”’ I cannot understand this. I never 
saw an inscription better lighted. It stands open to the sky all day 
long. Furthermore, the inscription receives the full sunshine shortly 


after twelve o’clock and for some time during the remainder of the 
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day. This may be seen by examining Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s own 
plan, where he indicates the inscription by the letter “S” on the 
west side of the square pillar in the court. My photograph of it, 
published in the Proceedings, I took by sunlight, as it was shining on 
the entire document. 

Finally, I regret very much Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s evident sense 
of injury because I referred in a footnote to: the unfortunate cement 
plastering which now covers the lower portion of the inscription. I 
was very careful to make the statement impersonal, so as not to 
indicate that this plastering had been done at his positive orders, 
but that it had happened while his repairs were going on. These 
repairs were executed in October and November of 1905 (Proceed- 
ings, January, 1907, 39). I arrived at the temple early in January, 
1906. As the “Thothmes III” inscription is the most important 
historical inscription in the temple, I examined it at once and found 
it as indicated in my photograph in the Proceedings (November, 
1909, Pl. XXXIX). A few days later, being in the Government 
office at Halfa, I met Mr. Iles, representing Captain Morant, Governor 
of the Halfa Province, then absent; and I inquired of Mr. Iles who 
had made the repairs on the temple. I learned then from him for 
the first time that they had been done by Mr. Scott-Moncrieff. 
The ghafir at the temple had already stated that it was Mr. Scott- 
Moncrieff, but I had not before been able to understand his pronun- 
ciation of the name, as the Arabs are notably unable to pronounce 
European proper names. No repairs by anybody else during the 
few weeks intervening between Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s work and our 
arrival were mentioned. Neither has any report of repairs by anyone 
else ever been published. I could only conclude that the repairs on 
the pillar bearing the ‘“ Thothmes III” inscription had been executed 
by Mr. Scott-Moncrieff. I am still completely at a loss to understand 
how the repairs could have been executed by anybody else, but I wish 
to be entirely unequivocal. If Mr. Scott-Moncrieff categorically 
denies, as he does, that this plastering was done during his repairs, 
I accept his statement unconditionally, and I hasten to express my 
sincere regret that his very laudable efforts to preserve the Wadi 
Halfa temple should have been in any way reflected upon by me. 
And I should like to add that but for the doubt which he cast in his 
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“notes” upon our report of the facts observed in the Halfa temple, 
doubt which unavoidably involved the reproduction of this inscrip- 
tion, it would have been a matter to which I should never have 
referred. 

All this is a small matter, however, when compared with the 
method of misrepresentation which Mr. Scott-Moncrieff has since 
seen fit to adopt. I called the attention of the editor of the Pro- 
ceedings to these misrepresentations by Mr. Scott-Moncrieff and 
forwarded a brief statement of the facts without any personalities, 
for publication in the Proceedings; but this correction, not of error, 
but of misrepresentation, was refused, on the ground that no more 
space could be given to the matter. That is, space was granted in 
the Proceedings for deliberate misrepresentation, but all opportunity 


for correction was refused. 
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SOME SEALS IN THE GOUCHER COLLECTION 


By Ira Mavrickr Pricr 
The University of Chicago 


During a tour of the lands of the Bible in 1909, Dr. John F. 
Goucher, former president of the Woman’s College, Baltimore, 
collected many interesting specimens of antiquities. Among 
these remains of ancient civilizations are a few seals which he 
kindly put into the hands of the writer to examine and describe. 

These little specimens belong to widely different periods of 
history, and to different countries and civilizations. The uncer- 
tainty, too, of their provenance, leaves in doubt some of the ques- 
tions which are always asked by students of this class of material. 
Even with all the facts of their place and date of discovery before 
us, there are still many elements of conjecture which must remain 
so, until we have a larger mass of archaeological data on which to 
base aconclusion. The most elaborate and comprehensive descrip- 
tions of this class of antiquities cannot be regarded as final. 

Then, too, the cleverness of forgers of seals and similar speci- 
mens has puzzled at times even the expert, as seen in the disputes 
of scholars over the genuineness (or spuriousness) of the now 
famous Blau inscription. It is necessary to sound a note of warn- 
ing to every would-be purchaser of such antiquities, as a rule, not 
to purchase such material except on the advice of specialists and 
experts. For convenience in description I have numbered these 
seals. 

1. An early Babylonian cylinder of dark serpentine; wrought with a 

point; very distinct. Length 25 mm; diameter at end 15 mm. 

A divinity is seated on a backless throne or stool which stands on a 
platform, clothed with a cap, surmounted by horns, with a flounced skirt; 
the left arm is almost hidden in the folds of the garment, and the right 
hand is extended and holding some object. Immediately in front of the 
face there is a crescent, and resting in a frame on the floor a long jar or 
urn. Approaching this divinity, and erect, is another person dressed 
exactly like the seated one and apparently a divinity leading by the hand 
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a worshiper. This worshiper is clothed in a robe, fringed in front, wears 
a close-fitting turban and has a smooth face. The left hand is grasped 
by the goddess in front, and the right hand is held up in the attitude of 
adoration. . 

The date is probably about 2500 B.c., about the Gudea period. 

The inscription of two lines reads: 

A-HA-NI-SU 
NITA NU-GR PINGIR Dun-ai(?) 
Ahanisu, servant of Nur-Dungi 


Similar names combining the word Nur are frequent: Cf. Nu-ur ¢ Nin- 
gir-su, Nu-ur-i-li-su, Bu. 91-5-9, 704, 12; Nur-AN-UT (= Samas, AV 
6461); Cyr. 64, 1, Nur “Sin; Nu-tr *Dun-gi, ef. ZA, XII, p. 338; Nur- 
4Euzu, ete. (Huber, Personennamen, p. 149) (due to D. D. L.). 

Similar seals and figures may be found in Cylinders and Other 
Ancient Oriental Seals in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan, by 
William Hayes Ward, Nos. 52, 53, 54. 


2. A Babylonian cylinder of hematite; wrought with a point; beautiful 

specimen. Length 27 mm; diameter at end 10 mm. 

The seal carries on its surface two standing figures facing each other. 
The one in the short garment is the god Adad. He has upon his head a 
round, closely fitting cap, and wears a long beard. His left hand, folded 
up to his breast, seems to hold a rod or wand with two cross-bars at the 
end, and his right arm hangs by his side; he seems to hold something in 
this hand. On his left arm he has either a fringe, or is holding a sprig of 
laurel. Falling down in front and reaching almost to the ground is either 
the lower end of the laurel bough or a kind of sash. Facing him is his 
consort, the goddess Aa or Shala, with both hands upraised, with a 
headdress of an angular character, and a dress-skirt flounced from the 
waist down. Between the two very appropriately stands the thunder- 
bolt of Adad. 

The inscription of two lines reads: 

DINGIR GIS-UNU-GAL 
DINGIR yA-MI-TU 
The god Nergal 
The god(dess) Mamitu 


The seal bears the names, then, of the god Nergal, the god of pesti- 
lence, death, and the underworld, and of his consort Mamitu; and also in 
figures those of Adad, the thunder and storm god, and his consort Shala. 
The same two figures stand on No. 91 of Cylinders and Other Ancient 
Oriental Seals in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan, which Dr. Ward 
puts at the probable date of 2000 to 1500 B. c. 
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3. A Babylonian cylinder of pink carnelian; wrought with a point; 

slightly barrel-shaped. Length 14 mm; diameter of end 7 mm. 

It carries on its surface three standing figures. One, a male figure, 
apparently nude, with arms akimbo, in the attitude of walking; on his 
head there seems to have been a pyramidal hat, but the top has disap- 
peared on the seal. Facing him is a somewhat shorter figure clothed 
down to the feet, and wearing a full round headdress. Behind this 
figure, facing in the same direction, is another personage, a bit taller, with 
dress down to the feet, and a taller headdress, and with both hands up- 
lifted in the attitude of adoration—perhaps the goddess Aa in her con- 
ventional attitude. Between the nude figure and the one approaching 
there is a small animal, perhaps a tortoise. Between the other two 
figures is a “libra” beneath, and quite overhead a vase, and between 
these two another small object. 

For similar seals, see Cylinders and Other Ancient Oriental Seals, 
etc., Nos. 63, 64, 65, and 66. 

A line of inscription reads: 

PASISU DINGIR SU-BU-LA 
The priest of the god Shubula 


The god Shubula is found in the inscriptions of the Cassite period. 
For example in Clay’s BE, Vol. VIII, Part 1, p. 71, it appears in the 
name ™Kidinnu-"Shubulal; alsoin BE, Vol. XV, p. 55, it is found in 
the name “Shubula-iddina; ef. also “Shu-bu-lal-érish, Nbn. 1008:11. 

It belongs to the style of seals usually located at about 1500 B. c. 


4. A Babylonian cylinder of hematite; wrought with a point; consider- 

ably worn. Length 17 mm; diameter at the end 8 mm. 

It carries three erect figures. The principal one is clothed down to 
the feet, and has a conventional round headdress. The right arm is bent 
and held at the side and the left is extended; one leg is extended and the 
foot placed on an elevation like the conventional position of Shamash on 
early seals. In front and nearly ona level with his face is a crescent, and 
beneath the outstretched hand two holes— possible symbols of twenty. 
Two figures approach this probable divinity, each clothed with a con- 
ventional turban and a skirt reaching only to the knees. The foremost 
one lifts one hand in adoration, and holds the other akimbo. The second 
holds one arm akimbo, the other hanging by his side. Between the sec- 
ond and third figures and behind the third are two lines of writing as 


follows: 
(B4-AN-DUG NITA SI-RU-UM-GIL-LA(L) 


3andug, servant of Sirumgilla 


The seal belongs to a period about 1500 B. c. 
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5. A Babylonian cylinder of lapis lazuli; wrought with the point; in 

excellent condition. Cuttings not sharp. Length 15 mm; diameter 

at the end 6 mm. 

There are three standing figures. The one facing the other two has 
a turban with two small points on it. He has his right leg extended and 
bared, and the other covered with a ribbed skirt. His right arm is 
extended and so bent that it touches the face of the second personage. 
The left arm rests akimbo. The second person faces the first, has a 
ribbed skirt covering the lower half of the body. His left hand reaches 
out toward the first person, and the right arm is akimbo. The third per- 
son, behind the second, faces toward the first, has a ribbed skirt, with a 
full bust, and seems to hold up both hands together after the manner of 
the conventional Shala. 

There is a two-line inscription which has a very suspicious arrange- 
ment. 


6. A Babylonian cylinder of calcite crystal; wrought with a point. 

Length 22 mm; diameter of the end 15 mm. 

Two standing figures face each other. Each is clothed with a full- 
skirt robe reaching to the feet. -The one on the right wears a belt. The 
waist of each is peculiar. Their headdress is a high turban. Each has 
one hand raised and extended toward the other. Below and between 
them is the so-called “libra,” and above, within reach of their hands, is 
avase. To the right are three lines of an archaic inscription, and then to 
the right of these a wide vacant field. For a similar representation, see 
Cylinders and Other Ancient Oriental Seals, etc., No. 72. 


7. A Syro-Egyptian cylinder of hematite; wrought with a wheel and 
point, and in good condition. Length 18 mm; diameter of the end 

8 mm. 

The main features of the cylinder are the two figures facing each 
other, sitting upon stools. They wear on their heads the “pshent” with 
the uraeus. Their bodies are nude except the royal kilt fastened about 
the waist and conventionally thrust forward as they sit. Each holds out 
before him both hands supporting slender pyramidal objects, possibly 
loaves of bread. Above and between them is a star, doubtfully an object 
of worship. Below and between the knees is another object. Between 
the backs of the two sitting figures, above is an Egyptian vulture with 
wings outspread and beneath a sitting lion facing to the left with one 
paw uplifted. Behind the neck of the lion is another object, and under 
his paw a miniature symbol like that between the knees of the sitting 
figures. The cylinder possibly belongs to about 1400 8. c., when Egyptian 
influence was felt in Asia. It is neither Egyptian nor Syrian, but a 
hybrid piece of art whose date cannot be fixed. 
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8. A cylinder seal of a mottled brownish stone; wrought with a wheel, 
rather crude workmanship. Length 24 mm; diameter of the end 

11 mm. 

The cylinder carries two standing figures facing in opposite directions 
with a large open field between their backs. In the field between them 
facing each other we find an inscription of three lines in very archaic 
script. Each is clothed with a high hat and a flowing robe, reaching 
down to the feet. The figure on the left of the inscription has a fringed 
garment, and that on the right a plain one. The left figure holds up 
both hands in adoration and that on the right one hand, while the other 
is akimbo. 


9. An Assyrian cylinder of white carnelian; wrought with a wheel and 

point. Length 21 mm; diameter at the end 11 mm. 

Contains two winged rampant horned griffins with backs toward each 
other and faces turned about toward each other. Between them stands a 
personage facing to the left, and grasping the griffin before him and the 
one behind him, each by an uplifted foot. This hero has a full headdress, 
long hair and beard, and is clothed to his feet, almost resembling figures 
of the fish-covered body. One leg is extended and bare from the knee 
down. Between the griffins at the top is a six-branched star (Shamash ?), 
and between the personage and the griffin in front of him is a lozenge or 
diamond. This probably belongs between 700 and 500 s. c. 


10. An Egyptian lozenge-shaped seal of jasper; convex on both sides 
and pierced by a hole. It is 20 mm long; 18 mm in the widest part; 
and 6 mm thick in the middle. 

It is cut on one side only, and that with a cartouche of Thothmes ITI. 

It is excellent workmanship on a hard bit of material. On either side of 

the cartouche we see ornamental line drawing. 


11. An Egyptian scarab oval-shaped seal of jasper, oval on one side and 
flat on the other, the inscription-bearing side, and perforated length- 
wise. Length 15 mm; width 10 mm; thickness in the middle 5 mm. 


The inscription bears the message: ‘‘Good lord, lord of the two lands.” 


12. A flattened conical Babylonian stamp of chalcedony, partially octago- 
nal, with beveled edges, and perforated near the top. 

The figures are those of a Babylonian personage, probably a king, 
standing with hand uplifted in adoration before the symbol of the god 
Marduk. It may have originated any time after Marduk became the 
chief god of Babylon about 2000 B.c. Cf. Cylinders and Other Ancient 
Oriental Seals, etc., Nos. 285 and 293. 
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13. A hemispherical seal of jasper, probably of Sassanian origin, with a 
J eS 
palmette fringed about with a succession of fine lines. Perforated; 
10 mm in diameter, being flat on the engraved side. For a similar 
SD tn) 
seal, see Menant, Glyptique Orientale, 2° Partie, Pl. X, No. 11. 


14. A barrel-shaped cylinder of banded agate; wrought with a point; 
well preserved. Length 20 mm; diameter of the end 9 mm. 


It carries on the surface two standing nude children facing toward 
the left. Each has on the head a close-fitting skull cap. Each lifts one 
hand in front, and holds the other akimbo. Between the two there is an 
inscription of six letters, and to the left of the second, what appears to be 
three initials. No intimation can be given as to its date. 



































DAKOTA CHRONOLOGY 


By Witi1am Hayrs Warp 
New York City 


May it not be of interest to observe that the American Indians 
have sometimes devised a system of designating the years pre- 
cisely the same as that which was in use among the Babylonians? 
I find the following account of it in The Word-Carrier, a little 
monthly paper issued by the Santee (Nebraska) Mission School: 


For more than a hundred years a number of the different branches of 
the Sioux nation have kept calendars of the years. Here is the Calendar 
of the Hunkpapa Dakotas who live on Grand River and belong to the 
Standing Rock Reservation. It begins with the year 1788 [1798?] and 
comes down to 1908. 


Then follows the list of years with the notable event in each, 
of which I give a few of the 111 years as examples of the entire 
series: 

1. Honor songs with blue feather. 
2. Caske the white man came. 

3. Bringing water from beaver-dam. 
4, Honor songs with deer hair. 

. Brought home curly-haired horse. 
. Brought iron-shod horse. 

. Seven pursuing enemy killed. 
Struck down two. 

. Killed one with red coat. 

38. Peace ratified. 

39. Killed six Pawnees. 

40. Smallpox. 

55. Peace with the Crows. 

61. Bluehead killed white buffalo. 
79. First treaty with British. 

85. Hunting buffalo with United States agent. 
93. Sitting Bull killed. 

96. Iron Thunder died. 


$0 1H 


97. Gall died. 
98. Two Crows died. 
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99. Six white men killed. 

100. Three hung. 

106. Meteor stone fell, 

109. Gray Eagle’s house burned. 

110. Thunder Hawk died. 

111. A woman is given land. 

In reading the calendar one easily recognizes the changes in 
the condition of the tribe, the passage from British to American 
control, periods of war or sickness, and the change to a period 
of advancing civilization when they began to live in houses and 
a woman becomes a landholder. In the early years we observe 
ritual observances as among the Babylonians. 

The Word-Carrier is edited by Rey. Alfred L. Riggs, D.D., 
whose father was an early missionary and who with his brother, 
also a missionary among the Dakotas, learned their language 
from infancy, and who is thoroughly familiar with their ways, so 
that full confidence can be put in the correctness of this calendar, 
which must have been handed down by memory. Its correspond- 
ence with the calendar system of the early Babylonians will be 


patent to any scholar. 
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Book Notices 


SUMERIAN AND BABYLONIAN PSALMS! 


Cet ouvrage contient la transcription et la traduction des textes reli- 
gieux suméro-babyloniens, qui faisaient partie des collections usitées 
pour la liturgie officielle. Le plus grand nombre de ces textes ont été 
édités dans Reisner, Swmerisch-babylonische Hymnen (SBH), et dans 
les Cuneiform Texts (CT) du British Museum. A ce fond s’ajoutent 
quelques priéres publiées dans IVR ou dans des revues (BA, PSBA, 
ZA), finalement deux morceaux qui figurent dans Haupt, Akkadische 
und Sumerische Keilschrifttexte(ASKT). Chaque texte est donné en 
transcription sur la page de gauche, en traduction sur la page de droite. 
Des notes concises, mais trop clairsemées, sont destinées 4 justifier |’ in- 
terprétation de |’ auteur. 

Ce travail efit 6té excellent, si M. St. Langdon avait tenu compte du 
précepte de Boileau: 

Vingt fois sur le métier remettez votre ouvrage, 
Polissez-le sans cesse et le repolissez. 


On ne peut se défendre—en parcourant ces pages—de |’ impression 
que Il’ auteur a travaillé hativement. La disposition typographique elle- 
méme révéle un certain négligé. Par exemple, le No. II de la “lamenta- 
tion au verbe” (p. 10) n’ a pas d’ en-téte, et le profane ne comprendra pas 
pourquoi le No. I est intitulé “Lamentation to the amatu,” tandis que 
le No. II est intitulé “Lamentation to the word.” De la p. 16 & la p. 29, 
le titre général “ Lamentation to the word” disparait du haut des pages, 
pour se représenter & la p. 32. A partir de la p. 72, il n’ y a plus que le 
No. en téte de la page de gauche. Tout |’ ouvrage efit gagné en clarté, 
si l’ auteur et I’ éditeur avaient veillé davantage & adopter pour chaque 
série une notation uniforme et & en faire ressortir les subdivisions. On 
dirait qu’il y a eu un certain tatonnement au début de |’ impression, car, 
a partir du No. X (p. 95), les indications sont mieux marquées, et plus 
uniformes. Une déplorable erreur a transporté a la p, 179 la traduction 
de la priére d’ ASurbanipal dont le texte figure a la p. 176, séparant ainsi 
de la tablette sixiéme les addenda de la p. 177. Ce sont 1a des extérior- 
ités qui n’ enlévent rien au mérite de |’ ouvrage, et nous aurions mauvaise 
grace & insister. 


1SUMERIAN AND BABYLONIAN PSALMS. By Stephen Langdon, Ph. D., Reader in Agssyri- 


ology and Comparative Semitic Philology, Oxford. Paris: Geuthner,1909. xxvi+349 pp. 
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Une autre marque de travail hatif serait peut-étre les inconséquences 
qui ¢a et 1a apparaissent dans la transcription. Si |’ auteur avait eu la 
bonté d’ indiquer les principes qui le guident dans sa lecture du sumé- 
rien, il eat épargné souvent au lecteur la nécessité de recourir au texte 
original. Un tableau des signes assyriens avec leur équivalence sumé- 
rienne, dans le systéme adopté, efit été le bienvenu. On ne s’ expliquera 
pas, par exemple, pourquoi le signe TAR, traduit deux fois par “street,” 
est transcrit TAR & la p. 10, 1. 16, tandis qu’ il est transcrit sta & la p. 2, 
1.9. Laseconde transcription est la seule bonne. De méme, un passage 
transcrit KI-IL KI Gé-EN & la p. 12, |. 29, se trouve étre KI-IL KI-NE-EN dans 
la n. 7 de la p. 3. L’ expression 1-p£-GaB de la p. 112, 1. 8, est restituée 
sous la forme 1-pé-pt & Ja 1. 7 de la p. 108. Et ce flottement pourrait se 
vérifier aussi dans la traduction. Ainsi, a la p. 84, 1. 22, on trouve 4 Nv- 
MA-AL qui n’ est pas rendu dans la traduction, Mais & la p. 2, 1. 11, on 
avait A-Nu-mMaA-AL traduit par “she without fear.” Toutes ces inconsé- 
quences auraient disparu évidemment, si les morceaux avaient été étudiés 
dans des vues d’ ensemble, aprés avoir été transcrits et traduits séparé- 
ment. 

Une introduction de vingt-trois pages expose les idées de I’ auteur 
sur la répartition des hymnes et des psaumes dans les offices publics. 
Le principe adopté primitivement pour le classement semble avoir été la 
nature de |’ instrument de musique dont on se servait pour accompagner 
le chant. Les trois principaux instruments sont la flate (balhallatu), le 
balaggu et le manzu (ou mesfi) que!’ auteur traduit respectivement 
par “lyre” et “bagpipe,” tout en reconnaissant le caractére hypothétique 
de sa traduction. Pour balaggu le sens de “tambourin” est soutenu 
par l’ araméen N355 de méme que par |’ idéogramme DUP (S? 155, 156), 
dont la valeur syllabique est une onomatopée qui se retrouve dans |’ 
hébreu FF et |’ arabe 35 (cf. Jensen, KB, VI, 1, p. 443). Quant au 
manzu dont |’ idéogramme est précédé du déterminatif SU “peau, 
cuir” (SAJ, 6689), peut-étre est-il aussi une sorte de tambour. 

A propos des hymnes & Tammuz, M. St. Langdon insiste avec raison 
sur la distinction 4 établir entre la soeur du dieu, Bélit-séri, et son épouse, 
Istar. I] propose d’ identifier la seconde avec |’ étoile Sirius. Selon 
nous, Sirius n’ est pas I[Star, mais Ba-t, la compagne de Nin-ib. Le 
dieu Nin-ib représente la constellation d’ Orion, car il est I’ étoile javelot 
(tartahu) qui a son lever héliaque au mois de Tammuz? et qui s’ identifie 
avec Beteigeuze. Quant A Ba-t, elle est la méme que Gu-la qui, sur les 
kudurrus, a le chien pour animal. Sirius est bien |’ étoile au chien, la 
canicule.’ 

La derniére partie de |’ introduction est consacrée aux jours durant 


2Cf. Revue biblique, 1909, p. 324. 
3 Pour ces identifications, cf. notre ouvrage sur La religion assyro-babylonienne. 
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lesquels a lieu tel ou tel service divin. Pour le jour Sabattu, I’ auteur 
propose le sens de “wailing.” Selon lui, le babylonien Sabattu aussi 
bien que l’ hébreu Sabbath signifierait le jour du mois of étaient exé- 
cutées les lamentations rituelles. Ce n’ est que plus tard qu’ on aurait 
inclus dans I’ observance du Sabbath I’ idée du repos. La démonstra- 
tion fournie par I’ auteur dans ZDMG, 1908, p. 30, est loin d’ étre con- 
vaincante. C’ est se jouer de I’ étymologie que de rattacher Sabattu & 
sapadu. La forme aurait df étre sapattu. Ona tort, d’ ailleurs, de 
bloquer sous une seule rubrique les cas ot. se rencontrent Sabattu et 
Sapattu dans les textes. Pour |’ équivalence fim nuh libbi=Sapat- 
tum de K. 4397 (C7, XVIII, pl. 23), ’ élément Sapattum doit se 
décomposer en Sa pattum qui est le méme que Sa pattim du texte 
de Pinches (PSBA, 1904, p. 51 ss.). C’ est “le jour du milieu” du mois, 
correspondant au quinziéme jour. Quant & nubattu sa valeur n’ est 
pas “mourning,” mais “repos,” et “soir.”> Le mot fim nubatti re- 
présente le jour ot Nabi et TaSmét vont prendre ensemble leur repos 
dans le temple.’ La racine batu (M\"2) qui est a la base de nubattu 
pourrait bien se retrouver dans bittu ou battu, nom du vingt-huitiéme 
jour du mois, tandis que I’ avant-dernier jour est le bubbulu, jour de 
deuil, qui précéde la grande féte de Sin, au trentiéme jour (fim selasé). 

Pour ce qui est de la traduction des textes, le travail de M. St. Lang- 
don témoigne d’ une grande pratique du vocabulaire sumérien. Dans 
les cas oti le texte sumérien est accompagné d’ une interprétation baby- 
lonienne, ¢’ est une imprudence de s’ écarter de celle-ci pour donner la 
préférence & une traduction directe du sumérien. M. Ungnad a indiqué, 
dans OLZ, 1909, col. 402s., un certain nombre d’ exemples ot |’ écart est 
vraiment trop considérable entre le texte babylonien et I’ interprétation 
de M. Langdon. Ce devrait étre un canon de faire passer avant tout la 
traduction du babylonien, car c’ est grace aux textes bilingues que nous 
connaissons le mécanisme du sumérien. Nous ne pouvons passer en 
revue toutes les interprétations de I’ auteur; elles sont généralement trés 
justes et appuyées par des notes dont la concision ne diminue pas la 
portée. A Ja p. 6, il faut corriger la n. 4, d’ aprés ce que nous avons vu 
ci-dessus au sujet de la racine de nubattu. A la].24 dela méme page, 
“les sept Gi(@)-K1saL” d’ [star sont & mettre en relation avec “les sept 
ai(S)-par” d’ Uruk (Br. 8932 f.; SAJ, 6709f.). A la p. 11, les ll. 23 et 
24, ot. [star déclare qu’ elle mange le pain et boit |’ eau préparés pour 
les morts, sont interprétées comme si les rites funéraires étaient destinés 
a Istar, “goddess of the underworld” (n. 10). Le sens de ces deux lignes 
est clair d’ aprés la 1. 25 ot nous voyons qu’ [Star se plaint d’ étre comme 

#Cf. Revue biblique, 1908, pp. 464 f. 

5 Cf. l’ excellente étude de Johnston, The Assyrian Word nubdattu, dans Old Testament 
and Semitic Studies in Memory of W. R. Harper, I, pp. 341 ff. 


6 Ibid., pp. 344 ff. 
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une étrangére dans les rues. Elle en est réduite & manger et & boire ce 
qu’ on prépare pour les Manes. A la p. 12, |. 30, lire probablement xkir- 
NI-GAL, par attraction pour Kir-Nu-GAL de la 1.31. On remarquera que la 
]. 1 du verso est paralléle a la 1.387 du recto. Au lieu de stmvue lire nisac 
(SAJ, 4797) et, au lieu de Gtr-ztr, lire fi-ft: il s’ agit du prétre nisakku 
“qui répand |’ huile,” dont le réle est de lever (ft-ft) la corne (st) qui 
contient l’ huile. L’ expression nisaG-si-ft-fL-BI “son prétre qui éléve la 
corne” est paralléle & zu-GAL-GAL-LA-BI “ses grands sages” de la ligne 
précédente. Le st-it “élévation de la corne” est précisément une opéra- 
tion paralléle 4 la libation d’ eau dans Gudea, cyl. A, II, 6. On sait 
que la corne servait & contenir I’ huile pour les onctions (Epopée de Gil- 
gamés, tabl. VI, 1. 188 ff.). C’ est sans doute par distraction qu’ a la 
méme page, rev. 1. 5, up-pa est rendu par “in the word,” au lieu de “in 
the spirit” de lal. 11. A la p. 18, 1. 25, le mot nittu paralléle 4 subtu 
pourrait, lui aussi, signifier ““demeure,” en le dérivant de nadfi: nittu 
pour nidtu. Les mots Sat urri et Sat m{fS&i (p. 738, n. 20) s’ opposent 
comme |’ aurore et le crépuscule. Le temps du Sat urri correspond a 
la veille du matin, namaritu (Br. 2856, comparé avee SAJ, 5901). En 
haut de la p. 96, l’ avant-dernier signe (SBH, p. 31) était peut-étre lis, 
confondu avec Sad & cause de la ressemblance des deux signes. On 
lirait 1iS-lim comme dans le premier hémistiche. Aux Il. 4 et 5, la 
traduction de idlu par “immortal” est trop précise. Le sens de idlu 
est “homme” en général (KB, VI, 1, p. 373). Alors que |’ épithéte de 
Marduk, En-pi-Lu-.v, est généralement transcrite Enbilulu, on trouve 
“divine ruler Bilulu” a la p. 103, 1. 12, tandis qu’ on aura Marduk & la 
p. 107. Dans ces litanies (p. 107 et p. 113), le mieux efit été de transcrire 
simplement I’ épithéte divine, en en donnant la signification en note, au 
lieu de la remplacer par le dieu qu’ elle représente. Cette notation efit 
été surtout avantageuse pour le lexique. Ainsi la rubrique Bélit-séri 
(p. 345) sert & la fois pour MuS-TEN-aN-Na, MUS-pIN-AN-NA, MU-DIN-AN-NA, 
GISTEN-ANNA, MUtS-T1In, Mu-ten-na. A la p. 136, rev. 1. 4, lire fp-pi a 
EL-LA TOM-TGM-mMU “mon canal nouveau qui porte des eaux pures” et cf. 
Gudea cyl. A, II, 6,7. A la p. 140, 1.4, lire, d’ aprés Hrozny, E-8u-me-rA 
“temple de Sumer,” paralléle & la vieille cité sumérienne de Nippur. 
A la p. 145, 1. 26, traduire par “mon dieu Gat-mag-An-na” au lieu de 
divine Galmahanna. A la p. 151, 1. 7, lire En-pvL-azaGc ou si on 
laisse “lord of Dulazag,” traduire le mot suivant par “lady of Dulazag.” 
Ce couple divin est donné dans CT, XXIV, pl. 4, 1. 25; il s’ agit, en 
réalité, du dieu et de la déesse qui sortent du put-azaa; ef. 4 En-pvut- 
AZAG-TA-E-NE dans CT, XXIV, pl. 3, 1. 21. A la p. 153, Il. 12 f,, il s’ 
agit deux fois du fils de Sin; le second vers est & traduire: Au rejeton 
lumineux de |’ épouse de Nannar. On a zir alti (ilu) Sin dans la 
traduction babylonienne, et alti est pour aSti, aSsSati(=DAM). Ala 
p. 158, 1. 59, il faut joindre siz et paGat-La, d’ aprés Br. 404 f. 
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Ces petites observations ne nous font pas perdre de vue la trés réelle 
valeur de |’ ouvrage de M. St. Langdon. Elles prouvent |’ intérét que 
nous avons mis & parcourir et & contrdler ses interprétations. Ces textes, 
si intéressants au point de vue de la mythologie et du sentiment religieux 
des Babyloniens, sont ici groupés et, le plus souvent, traduits pour la 
premiére fois. Le travail de |’ auteur est un travail de pionnier, ce qui 
en explique les imperfections de détail que nous avons relevées ga et 1a. 
Si nous osions formuler un souhait, ce serait que M. St. Langdon reprit 
l’ étude de ces textes au point de vue grammatical et lexicographique, et 
qu’ il livrat au public le résultat de cette recherche. Ce sera compléter 
la besogne si utile, qu’ il a entreprise depuis quelques années, de faciliter 
l’ intelligence des textes sumériens. Ses suppléments aux listes de 
Meissner et ses diverses études dans les Babyloniaca sont déja d’ excel- 


lents augures. 
P. DHorME 


JERUSALEM 
11 Novembre 1909 


AL-KINDI’S HISTORY OF THE QADIS OF EGYPT! 

This work, which Professor Gottheil has edited from the only manu- 
script now known to contain it, is one of very considerable interest and 
importance. The period which it covers begins with the first establish- 
ment of the office of qadi in Egypt in the year 31 a. u. (651 a. p.), at the 
beginning of the Mohammedan occupation, and extends to the year 424 
(1033). This was the formative period of Muslim jurisprudence, and 
Egypt was a country in which many interesting things were happening. 

In the case of each qadi the dates of his accession and removal, or 
death, are given, including usually the day of the month. The bio- 
graphical sketches contain, as a rule, only matters connected with the 
office of the judge, not miscellaneous reminiscences. The authority by 
which he received his appointment is recorded, and if he was removed 
for cause, the circumstances are described. The official qualities of each 
incumbent of the office are set forth in more or less detail, usually in the 
form of a series of incidents from which the reader is left to draw his own 
conclusions. It is in the intrinsic importance of these recorded incidents 
that the chief value of the work lies. The material collected by al-Kindi, 
in particular, which forms the principal part of the compilation, contains 
much information, accessible nowhere else, which is ofthe first impor- 
tance for our knowledge of the inner history of Egypt in the first cen- 
turies of the Mohammedan dominion. [luminating hints as to political 


1THE History OF THE EGYPTIAN CADIS AS COMPILED BY ABT OMAR MUHAMMAD IBN 
YOUsuF 1BN YA‘QUB AL-KINDI, TOGETHER WITH ADDITIONS BY ABU AL-HASAN AHMAD IBN 
‘ABD AL-RAHMAN IBN BurD. Edited from the unique MS in the British Museum by Richard 
J. H. Gottheil. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1908. 
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and social conditions are given, official documents are sometimes quoted 
in extenso, and especially, of course, we are given much detailed infor- 
mation as to the evolution of the office of qadi and the actual adminis- 
tration of justice. Many of the narratives are entertaining as well as 
instructive, and this is true also of not a few of the many bits of poetry 
which are scattered through the book. The popular or partisan éstimate 
of the official occasionally crystallized in a few verses, laudatory, denun- 
ciatory, or satirical, which were thereupon handed about, and served much 
the same purpose as the cartoons in our illustrated periodicals. Some of 
these verses are decidedly amusing, besides being written with some 
literary skill. Such, for instance, are the several productions (pp. 82 ff., 
95 f.) written in ridicule of certain Copts who succeeded in getting them- 
selves pronounced pure-blooded Arabs by a bribed judge and suborned 
witnesses; or the verses which describe, with elaborate sarcasm, the 
changed circumstances of the magistrate who, together with all his near 
relatives and cronies, rose from poverty to magnificence by misappro- 
priating the funds intrusted to him (p. 80); or the somewhat excited lines 
(p. 185) called forth by the controversy over the tall hats which Ibn Abi 
’]-Laith had prohibited. The qgadi al-‘Umari is vehemently denounced, 
in several scraps of poetry, for his wine-drinking and his unholy love of 
music (p. 83); some of his fellows are even more sharply called to account 
for their alleged dishonesty. It is not surprising that the offending 
poet —when he could be discovered — was sometimes roughly handled. 

In the Introduction (pp. iii-xvii), Gottheil treats at some length the 
history and significance of the office of qadi. This is a subject to which 
he had previously paid some attention; see especially his article, “A Dis- 
tinguished Family of Fatimide Cadis,” in the Journal of the Am. Orien- 
tal Soc., Vol. XXVIT (1906), pp. 217-96. A still more thoroughgoing 
treatment of the matter, using all the available material, would be very 
welcome; at present, some important points remain obscure. It is a pity 
that the text of al-Kindi could not have been accompanied at once by a 
translation; this, however, we may perhaps hope to receive later. 

The history of the Egyptian qadis has been written, expanded, or 
revised by several hands, as has long been known, and the publication of 
this text brings to light some interesting problems. According to all the 
later Mohammedan writers, al-Kindi first wrote the history of the qadis, 
varrying it down to the year 246, from which point his work was con- 
tinued by Ibn Zulagq, who belonged to the next following generation. 
This expanded history was thenceforward the standard work in its field, 
and is the one which Ibn Hajar (+ 852) took as his chief early authority 
in compiling his own biographical dictionary of the magistrates of Egypt, 


entitled lami SLs 3 pel 2): No other continuation of al- 


Kindi’s monograph than that by Ibn Zulaq has been known. But in this 
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solitary manuscript, preserved in the British Museum, there is a surprise 
for us. The portion of the history purporting to have been written by 
al-Kindi does indeed extend to the year 246. At that point, after the 
introductory announcement regarding the qadi Bakkar, there is a note 


in the MS (fol. 215a) which reads: LSI ye ae gt abe Lo pl 
SLAs, “Here ends what Abu ‘Umar [al-Kindi] composed of the 


history of the gadis of Egypt.” But the continuation, carrying on the 
history of Bakkar’s term of office, and following it with the account of 
his successors down to the year 366, when ‘Ali ibn an-Nu‘man was given 
the formal appointment, is not the work of Ibn Zulaq, but that of an 
otherwise quite unknown writer, whose name is given (ibid.) as Abu 
’]-Hasan Ahmad ibn ‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn Burd. This dhail of Ibn Burd 
was obviously composed for the purpose of supplementing al-Kindi, 
whose spoken (not written) word is once expressly quoted, on p. 159, 1. 4 
(fol. 2206). Its author cites as his chief authority, for the years 246-314, 
Muhammad ibn ar-Rabi' ibn Sulaiman al-Jizi,? and brings the history 
down to his own day (as his pupil says, p. 149, 1.5: fds Las dt ys 
For the history after the year 314 he names no authorities at all; saving 
that on one occasion, as already mentioned, he says of a certain piece of 
information that he had received it verbally from al-Kindi. He must 
have died soon after the year 367, the latest date which his dhail contains. 
But this is not all. There is also a second appendix, this time 
anonymous, composed in continuation of Ibn Burd. It is introduced 
(fol. 222b) by the words: .p9 n= om fe. CLs SoS) xu 
sLas jel 3 cust Wtwe?. Its first item is a correction 
of Ibn Burd’s statement regarding the accession of Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad ibn Nasr, the next to the last of the qadis named by him. He 
had given the date (p. 161, 1. 9) as the second rabi' of the year 348; his 
continuator, on the contrary, asserts that it was the first rabz‘ of the year 
347. That this was expressly intended as a correction of Ibn Burd, and 
written for this place, seems plain from the fact that the writer says not 
a word more about this qadi, but goes on at once with ‘Ali ibn an-Nu'man, 
with whose appointment to office Ibn Burd had ended his work.? The 
2This same Muhammad ibn ar-Rabi' is also cited once or twice by al-Kindi. I have not 
been able to ascertain the date of his death. Ibn Sa‘id (ed. Tallquist, p, 101) mentions him 
in connection with events of the year 306. His father, ar-Rabi', who was a man of some 
note, died in the year 256 (Khall., tr. Slane, I, 520: Yaqut, II, 177; Husn, I, 186). He must 
not be confused with his contemporary, ar-Rabi‘ ibn Sulaiman (who also had a son named 
Muhammad), who is often mentioned as a disciple of a8-Safi'l. 
3Gottheil edits here with a row of dots between the date and the following name, but 
in his notes on the text nothing is said of any blank space atthis point. The dots, therefore, 


presumably express his opinion that something is missing which originally stood here; but 
if the view advanced above is correct, the text stands just as it was originally written, 
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date of ‘Ali’s accession, also, is corrected. According to Ibn Burd, the 
removal of Muhammad from office and the reading of ‘Ali’s diploma in 
the mosque had taken place on the same day; but from the continuator’s 
statement it appears that there was an interval of just one week. The 
new dhail is then carried on as far as the year 424, that is, presumably, 
to about the time when it was composed (notice the way in which the 
words Lis dua3l are used on p. 165, 1. 9, and p. 166, 1. 14). It is very 
meager until the last gadis are reached, and even then what we have is 
merely two or three incidents long drawn out, rather than any really 
extensive information. The writer names no authorities, and presumably 
did not expect himself to be cited as an authority by subsequent writers. 
He merely wished to bring al-Kindi down to date for practical purposes, 
and made his task as light as possible, putting down only the necessary 
names and dates, and in the latter part the few additional items which 
he happened to recollect. 

The story of al-Kindi’s history of the qadis, then, so far as we are 
able to trace it, seems to have been as follows: 

1. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (+ 257) included in his Conquest of Egypt a 
concise account of the gadis. He belonged to a family which was much 
interested in jurisprudence, and his father, ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 
had been associated with the qadi as censor of witnesses (he was not him- 
self qadi, as Brockelmann, Gesch., I, 148, and others have said). He was 
above all things a student of the Tradition, interested in the isndd as 
well as in the fact behind it, and his chief concern was with the earlier 
period of Egyptian history. Hence it was that his biographies of the 
magistrates, which were at first tolerably extended, dwindle as they 
approach his own day until they become at last little more than a suc- 
cession of names and dates. 


2. Al-Kindi (+ 350) was one of those who handed down the ror or 


of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam. From the author himself the text was passed on 
to his pupil, Ali ibn Qudaid. From the latter it was then received and 
transmitted by two scholars. One of these was Muhammad ibn Ahmad 
ibn al-Faraj al-Qammah, from whom we have the “standard” text found in 
three of the four known manuscripts and attested elsewhere (e. g., in Abu 
’]-Mahasin, I, 6); the other was al-Kindi, whose recension is preserved in 
MS 1686 of the Bibliothéque Nationale. The name is incorrectly written 
at the beginning of the manuscript (fol. 1b, Lp oS uy rt >! 
le XI twe?, which must be emended to Lp nS rt ! 


cuir Wtwe?), whence it happened that Slane, in his Catalogue, and 
other scholars failed to recognize the interesting fact. At the beginning 
of other chapters —for example, the one treating of the qadis—the name 


is given correctly. 
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3. Al-Kindi revised and greatly expanded Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’s 
chapter on the gadis, making out of it a new and highly important 
monograph. His chief interest was in the history, not in the science of 
tradition, and his work was most voluminous just where that of his 
predecessor had been most scanty. The period of history which was 
covered by the compilation included those things which were most 
momentous in the development of early Muslim jurisprudence: the 
Mu 'tazilite controversy and the mihna, or religious inquisition, under 
al-Ma’mun; the reactionary reign of al-Mutawakkil; and the establish- 
ment of the four great schools of law. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam had ended 
his chapter with the year 246, and al-Kindi closed his own History of the 
Yadis at the same point. This has recently been doubted by Mr. H. F. 
Amedroz, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (October, 1909, 
pp. 1145 f.), but on quite insufficient grounds. Ibn Hallikan (tr. Slane, 
I, 388) says that al-Kindi’s annals of the qadis extended to the year 246; 
and adds, that Ibn Zitlaq’s continuation of this work began with the 
biography of Bakkar ibn Qutaiba. This corresponds exactly with what 
we have before us in the London manuscript. Both Ibn Zulaq and Ibn 
Burd were personally acquainted with al-Kindi, and in all likelihood 
both were pupils of hist Each one of the two, in writing a continuation 
of his monograph, began with the year 246.° It is really additional testi- 
mony to the same effect when Haji Halifa (ed. Fliigel, No. 2,312) says 
that al-Kindi died in the year 246; someone’s statement in regard to the 
end of his History of the Qadis had been misunderstood. Amedroz lays 
weight on the fact that a certain anecdote of the qadi Bakkar is told by 
Ibn Hajar on the authority of “al-Kindi,” though it is not found in the 
present work. But this is easily explained. The anecdote in question 
comes from Ibn Zulaq (see Ibn Hallikan, IV, pp. 592 f., in the biography 
of Yunus ibn ‘Abd al-A‘la), and moreover, not from his account of the 
qadis, but from his Ta’rih Misr. The ascription to al-Kindi is probably 
merely an instance of the very frequent confusion of master with pupil; 
and, in any case, there is nothing to suggest that the anecdote ever stood 
in al-Kindi’s work on the qadis. Amedroz says further (ibid., p. 1146) 
what implies that evidence exists tending to show that Ibn Zulaq’s work 
on the qadis may have begun with the year 335. But where is the evi- 
dence to be found? The note on the margin of fol. 131a, in this manu- 
script, referred to by Amedroz, has to do only with al-Kindi’s account of 
the governors, which was cut short by his death just as he had brought 
it down to the year 335. It is certainly not permissible to give the state- 
ment any connection with his account of the gadis. He may of course 


4This was certainly true of Ibn Zulaq; see Gottheil’s article in the Journal of the 
Am. Or. Society, XXVIII (1907), p. 255, 1. 14; p. 263, 1.9. In the case of Ibn Burd it is at least 
probable; see what was said above in regard to him. 

5Ibn Hajar, in his Raf‘ al-Isr, quotes expressly from Ibn Zilaq in the biography of 
Bakkar ibn Qutaiba; Gottheil, ‘bid., pp. 255 f. 
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have hoped to take up again, at some later day, the last-named work, and 
continue it from the year 246 down to his own time, or he may have sug- 
gested such a continuation to his pupils; as to that we have no informa- 
tion. But this much seems certain, that every particle of evidence, 


external and internal, goes to show that Ibn Ziilaq’s ror sLas jst, 


that is, the part which he himself compiled, began with the life of Bakkar 
ibn Qutaiba. 

4, Ibn Burd wrote a dhail to al-Kindi’s history of the qadis, carrying 
it down to the year 367, which was probably near to the date of his death 
(see above). It was an inadequate continuation, and was eventually 
superseded by the more elaborate work of his younger contemporary, 
Ibn Zulag. The original monograph of al-Kindi continued to be handed 
down without either continuation. This was probably the case in the 
recension which here lies before us. Ibn an-Nahhas (+416; more than 
ninety years old at the time of his death; Husn I, 175), who transmits 
the text, received it from its author; and if he had included Ibn Burd in 
his recension, we should pretty certainly have some indication of the fact 
on fol. 215a. 

5. An unknown writer, who flourished in the early part of the fifth 
century, wrote a continuation of Ibn Burd’s dhail, correcting one or two 
of its statements and bringing the annals of the qadis down to 424 a. x. 
He may or may not have known Ibn Zulaq’s work; if he did, he pre- 
sumably found it much too extensive for his own purpose. This doubly 
expanded edition of al-Kindi was probably very little used. Our unique 
manuscript is a copy made in Damascus in the year 624. 

6. Ibn Zulag (+ 387), whose works seem to have been to a considerable 
extent an expanded repetition of those of his teacher al-Kindi, handed 


down the latter’s ro $L4s and supplemented it with a dhail that 


was really adequate. He doubtless knew, and possibly used, the work 
of Ibn Burd. If we had for this period a considerable number of such 
citations as the one from ad-Dahabi noticed by Amedroz (loc. cit., 
p. 1145), we might be able to reach a sure conclusion on this point. The 
appendix began at the year 246, and was carried as far as 386, the year 
before the one in which the author died; so we are told by Ibn Hallikan 
(loc. cit.), and Ibn Hajar’s Raf‘ al-Isr in the biography of Muhammad 
ibn an-Nu'man quotes Ibn Zulaq by name (Gottheil, JAOS., XXVIII, 
p. 256). The later historians and biographers, such as Ibn Hajar, seem 
to have used al-Kindi chiefly, or only, in the edition of Ibn Zulaq. 


6In the Introduction to the present volume, p. xviii, and also in the JAOS., XXVII, 
p. 224, Gottheil speaks of 386 (996 A. D.) as the year of the death of the qadi Muhammad. 
That is not the case, however; it was the year of the death of the caliph al-‘Aziz, and three 
years before that of Muhammad, which occurred in 3x9, 
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Besides the Introduction and the Arabic text, Gottheil has given us a 
full and very helpful Index of Proper Names, and about twenty pages of 
Notes. These last deal almost exclusively with the text, and contain a 
great many parallel readings from Ibn Hajar. Unfortunately, they are 
not put at the foot of the page, but occupy a distant part of the book. 
This arrangement is sometimes necessary in a voluminous commentary, 
though even there it is usually undesirable, but for such notes as these it 
ought never to be employed. In the present case, the inconvenience is 
made all the greater by the character of the text and the way in which it 
is treated. Editing a unique Arabic manuscript is a very difficult matter 
at best, and this London codex, though well written and on the whole 
trustworthy, needs to be corrected in a goad many places. In the work 
of emendation Gottheil is both conservative and judicious, but he seems 
to have printed the text before fully making up his mind how to edit it. 
What he gives us, in the body of the book, is neither a diplomatic repro- 
duction of the codex nor the result of his own study, but something half- 
way between. The reader is therefore kept constantly turning to the 
notes and back again. Doubtless some necessity of haste, and the dif_i- 
culties resulting from printing the text abroad (in Rome), are chiefly 
accountable for this defect in the edition. 

For the criticism of the text Gottheil was able to use four Paris 


manuscripts. Two of these contain the roel e%) , in compiling which 
Ibn Hajar made extensive use of Ibn Zulaq’s edition of al-Kindi; the 
third is an abridgment of Ibn Hajar by his grandson, Ibn Sahin. Though 
these are often very helpful, the type of text which they exhibit is gen- 
erally less primitive than that of Ibn an-Nahhas. The fourth MS is one 
containing Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’s annals of the qadis, Part VI of his 
re c ye. This is the MS which was mentioned above as containing 
al-Kindi’s recension of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam. It is interesting to observe 
that the text of this recension exhibits a number of peculiarities which 
are also found in the London text of al-Kindi. Thus, the very well- 


5] 
known name = uP prichen is invariably written y= we prtchw 5 


the even more familiar erg up is pointed iar) and in the 
isndds each urs Li3d= is followed by Jl¢, while in the more 
common usage, followed by all the MSS of the other recension of the 
3 ye, as well as by the Ibn Burd appendix (149, 5) in the Kindi 
MS, the Jl is used only after the last name in the series.’ 


7 The fact must not be overlooked that there are two copies of the Futih Misr in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. Gottheil, p. xviii, speaks of “the” Paris MS; and Amedroz, 


p. 1143, speaks of ‘the finely written MS of Paris,” which description shows that he has in 
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The text as printed in this edition, after receiving all the emendation 
suggested by Gottheil in his notes, still needs to be corrected in a great 
many places. Some of these have been pointed out by Amedroz, loc. cit. ; 
still other instances are the following. I have not included the typo- 
graphical errors, which are also numerous. 

3,1. The last name in the marginal gloss (see note) was certainly 
rt yr! » not ne -! . Cf. what was said, above, as to the age of Ibn 
an-Nahhas.—L. 10. For coal uy read Gand ts: and put a period 
after xa) .—4, 6. Judging from the great multitude of similar cases, the 
word Jl has fallen out after twee .—L. 13. The history has been 
sadly confused here by an accident. In one of the MSS from which this 
one was descended a single leaf was transposed. To restore the original 
order, the section which begins with the last word ( Ligds) of 1. 2, p. 6, 
and ends with the last word of 1. 11, p. 7, must be inserted between Il. 13 
and 140n p. 4. There must be no paragraph division at the beginning 
of the section; at the end of it the break occurred in the middle of a 
sentence.—L. 16. Cancel the last five words.— 5, 12. For et read 
yess .—L. 16. For eel read yo. 6, 16. Gottheil inserts Ss by 
conjecture, and does not understand the two preceding words. Should 
not the MS be read and pointed as follows: r all Cu pes wy alls 

N 2 ?—L. 18. Read | —9, 1. The very carefully and ec reel 
ellen 2 ?—L. 18. Rea sy’ " ] y ) y 


ws 9 


written London MS of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam always writes this name Ac 
chy uP: L. 2. = syle : ow IV stem, and pronounced in 
the popular way, sl (for mel , Which form actually stands here in 
the London MS of Hak.).—L. 17. For a wole read sale 
c js (cf. 1. 10).—10, 19, last word. Read Lels.—19, 17. Read 


slack! —L. 18. Read -Lbslt iS ~s .—138, 5. The name of this 
man is ey! up es (not KRA2»), see the note above, p. 185. The 
same mistake p. 124, 1.3. Correct the Index accordingly, and add to the 
references there 152, 9 and 153, 13.—L. 18. Add Lids at the end of 
the line.—14, 19. For kelwe reid KLE. .—15, 3. Insert another JG 


after loys - L. 4. o>) ene srs ws als is plainly wrong. I 


mind the other codex, not used by Gottheil. It may be worth while to add, that in the Paris 
MS 1686, written in 585 A. H., the chapter on the qadis is comprised in foll. 140b-51b (Gottheil: 
** 1406-1416”), which would make about twenty-six pages (Gottheil: “thirteen pages”) of 
the London MS of al-Kindi. 
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should conjecture: x5), os ee hol wt aals; cf. the account 
which follows.—18, 6. There are two similar names, Maal (the correct 
one here) and harms, but no such name as the one given by this 
MS.—L. 10. Insert eas after the first JG ——L. 19. The name is 
_ of 
Idol, not dot; see Wiistenfeld’s Tabellen.—19, 6. Something is miss- 
ing from the text here. Either this MS or one of its ancestors accidentally 
dropped a line or two just after the word Qaraw. ‘Ubaid Allah ibn 
Sa‘id was nota er2w (the Index must be corrected accordingly), and 
since he flourished in the third century he cannot have taken part in this 
incident of the year 83. Who the al-Harith as-Sa‘di al-Haulani was, I 
do not know. Probably s>'! 5 should also be inserted in 1. 8 after 
els, as in Ibn Hajar (text given in Gottheil’s note).— 24,4. For dus 
ol=dI Cx alt} read last Cn a} Qusc, and cf. Ibn 
Duqmagq, IV, 39, 131; Ibn Haldtn, IV, 188 (ewlalt pl). Correct the 
Index accordingly.—25, 8. Cancel Gaal}! It came in from the pre- 
ceding line.— LI. 15 ff. The wind cast a scrap of paper (%el<) upon 
his lap (3), not an iron shovel (3L<46) upon a rock (8 >).— 27, 4. 
The name in the second half of the line is of course not the subject of the 
verb JE, but the superscription of the section which begins here. It 
should either be overlined, or else omitted altogether, with a note.— 
28,4. For .pataws read parws,.—L. 19. For the first 4p read 
uP -— 382, 16. The name is plas , as in the better MSS of Ibn ‘Abd 


“77 


al-Hakam.— 34, 11. For S> which makes no sense, read Us y>. 
—L. 13. For 5)) up read rn up! .— 365, 14, Apparently, the most 
important word in the clause has been accidentally omitted. Was it 


Logblae , following wt 2— 36, 13, 15. In both places read olsst ; 
and correct the Index accordingly. L. 15. There is a bad gap in the 
MS here, which the editor has not noticed. The qadi Yahya was not 
directly followed by Tauba. Two others intervened, namely, Yazid ibn 
Abdallah ibn Hudamir and al-Hiyar ibn Halid. These are duly named 
in the Futih Misr and the Husn, and what is more, they were obviously 
included here by al-Kindi, since we are told at the top of the next page 
that Tauba received his appointment upon the death of al-Hiyar. A 
considerable passage has therefore been lost here by accident. It may 
be possible to bridge the gap in part by the help of Tbn§Ha jar and Ibn 


Sahin—neither of which I have seen.— 87, 1. For jus read just —_ 
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L. 10. For wt Lols read yl Lels, and delete the peried just preceding. 
Amedroz has pointed out the true reading of the remainder of the line.— 
L. 15. erases seh} cagls will not do in this context. The first 
two of these words must have been elle wols in the original, and 


the two immediately following were parenthetical, thus: Her husband 
said to her, “ You are divorced” (she cried out, but he continued) “if you 
ever say a word to me about any litigant,” ete.—38, 5. The reading of 


the next to the last word in the line must be wl , not 1) —L. 16. For 


Lf © 
Stott read sll —L.17. The correct reading (see Gottheil’s note) is 
y, 4 


xl! Last —43,9. The name is pet not lam cf. 44, 14; 50, 18; ete. 
Correct the Index.— 44, 10. After Cn v>! several words have been 
accidentally omitted; cf. 1. 14—46, 12. Insert wy after Sle —— §1, 11. 


ow?) 
The first word in the line should be divided into two words, s¥3 I — 


55, 3. Read gh. For ups,! read y= 13), as in Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hakam and Ibn Hajar.—L. 15. Cancel up at the end of the line. 
56, 1. There is a considerable gap here, not noticed by the editor, after 
the word pe: In the passage which has fallen out, the story of the 
murder of Ibn ‘Utba was told. The text as it now stands makes no 
sense.—L. 9. For up! read uy: -§9, 3. For yl read ye ——L. 14. 
For sl Jt read >! J! —60,11. The name is dew, not Kian. 
According to the Index, p. 170, the matter is in doubt; but a statement 
in the text, 17, 2f., makes it absolutely certain— 61, 9. Read elas — 
L. 11. The note, p. xxviii, proposes to emend here, but the text is correct 
as it stands.— L. 19. For p> i! substitute creel! This lapsus 
was probably made by al-Kindi himself.— 62, 19. After ogbs must be 
inserted Yes, as in Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (see the note). The two words 
are parenthetical. 65, 19. For dua! Jt read ya¥ Jt -— 67,1. For 
dS! read {isl. (I had made this correction before seeing that Ibn 
CB 
Hajar actually has the reading.)—69, 3. The reading of the MS, els 
(the usual license), is required.—L. 10. The readings given by Ibn Hajar, 


LI and Lidic, are the correct ones, as shown by the context.— 71, 1. 
For the bare name BRAD) » as the partial name of a man otherwise 
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unidentified, two references, 71, 1 and 59, 1, are given in the Index. In 
the present passage the man is evidently Rabi‘a ibn Farrth (+ c. 140); in 
59, 1 the name is not ERA) , but Ga): namely Rabi’ ibn Yunus, the 


chamberlain of al-Mansur, as the context makes quite certain.—-L. 9. For 
the second Sat read wy! -77,9. Abu ’l-Bahtari.— 79, 9. For Cn) 
O22 uty te read O25? WP axe L. 11. Read &) 

80, 8. Read wa; .—L. 9. In the Index, p. 175, the name al-Ja‘di is put 
by itself. But this was merely a nisba of AShab, who is named in this 

o— > 

same line.—L. 12. Read &t and a y2 .—81, 16. The last four words 
in the line must be canceled. Someone was misled by the adjective 
tpi into thinking of the district RS cal in Upper Egypt. Hence 
the conflate text (into which a second SyS! then came by accident). 
These people came only from the eastern al-Hauf and from the Syrian 


desert; see 72, 7.— 82, 4. Read poy L. 10. Read xls “his tribe,” 


9904 
or ks “his tie of kinship”? The reading of the text is impossible. 


err 


L. 11. Read loliw and iydei, —L. 12. The meter requires Le, — 
83,4. Both meter and sense demand od .— 84, 1. Instead of ae 





oe read St, i. e., “the whole month”; ef. the following line.— 


L. 4. Read cpRtdl, L. 9. Transfer the x $ to the second half-verse.— 
85, 11. For week read ani Te. 12. Read COX —L. 17. Read 


- 


wall (as plur. of le)—L. 18. Point pays -— 88, 6. Write chs! 


w? 


as one word.— 92, 15. For uw is read wy = (see the note).— 


3 a-? 
93,17. Read tol .— 96, 14. The meter requires the pointing (& 


7-09 


—98, 18. For ct> ol read ot 5. This is a verb, not a proper 
name. Correct the Index accordingly.—101, 10. Another gap in the 
text. It is plain that something, probably one line of a MS, has fallen 


out after the word ype -—L. 11. Point at —102, 15. Point jl — 
L. 18. The meter requires uly (the verb, without hamza).— 108, 13. 
Instead of sls, which fits neither meter nor sense, read sls: “They 


appear with foreheads black from butting against the prayer- -mats.” The 
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immediate context makes the emendation certain.— 104, 13. The name is 


ro Cx pa: cf. 78, 5, ete.—105, 15. The meter requires wt. - 
108, 9. Should not the last name in the line be 595° + CE 127, 01; 
131, 13; 139, 13.—109, 7. For 7s sicl read poly xicl—L. 19. For 
pw Y read 6pOu.¥.—110, 1. Read cyt —L. 16. After the first Jl 
insert LiSds .—113, 3. Read elit, —114, 3. The text reading, 
~ « & 
sLuwe!f, is the correct one; a mere neophyte. ~115, 10. Read Sot 
So phy 
and gol 116, 8. Read pods —L. 9. Why change ls ?—119, 3. 
Read Atty L. 4. Read eo in place of Cor L. 9. Several 
words, at least, are missing after ela. L. 19. The reading of the 
MS, «! (not @!), is correct. The editor has failed to notice that there 
is a considerable gap in the text after this word.— 121, 15. For Lot read 
é a S 
Lot —122, 9. ..,! must not be changed to ,.)! (see note),— 124, 3. Read 
oS) taal 
chy see above, p. 185, note.—L. 12. Read kels, “openly,” “face 
to face.”— L. 13. Read pel , as in MS and Ibn Hajar.— 126, 16. The 
name is Oe pp s>! .— 127,17 f. There is a considerable gap here, 
and the fact ought to be noticed that it comes just after the word Ll 
at the end of |. 17.—128,1. gw. up! kil ought not to be in the 


Index of Places, ete. (p. 211)!—L. 4. For es read ey The text of 


this poem is not in very good shape.—L. 7. For reeey? read preeasy - 

> ~ ot 7 o or ¢ 
—L. 11. For Lp wp! read up! oe! —L. 12. For wid read wid, 
as meter and sense require.— 133, 14. Insert ic after Age, —L. 16. 
The editor says: “Before Spies something evidently is omitted!” I 
cannot see, however, that anything is omitted; the text seems to me to 
be just right as it stands.—134, 4. The text of this half-verse is in ter- 


9 of 
rible condition. For »® !(!) read naa I ; “They will find out who 
| sj’: sé 
is to be deposed, whether thou or they!” For K=M agile read 
» & or - = s “ 
A>) mgisls . -L. 5. Read SLM and Lehi, .—135, 5. ell is 


£ 
impossible. The original must have been either JSLict (as in Ibn Hajar), 
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“the show-figures with the tall hats and all those who approved them,” 
wt 
or else eb! (feeling certainly ran high enough to justify the use of such 


a word).—L. 7. — jit - —-L. 8. oo uty and Keb: —L. 10. 


Read poe rap —L. 12. Read pais. .—137, 1. Judging from what 


Gottheil says of the remaining traces in the MS, the missing words at the 
end of the line are - L3! , which makes good sense.—L. 2. Insert 
cam before JUS!—LI.9, 11. The verb is ceehion| -—138, 11. For 
Lens read Luas . —L,. 12. Cancel the words Sy I O52 ! The clause 


is conflate, and the other name is the right one.—L. 1: 3. For wy read 
byw -140, 5. Only the name is missing; and that is given (in corrupt 


form?) in 141, 5.—L. 8. Read bya. -142, 11. The reading of the MS 


(to be pointed RySq ) is the correct one, and there should be no ques- 


tion of changing it.— Read (nite —144,7. Read bin, with Ibn 


Hajar. This is the oft-quoted phrase from the Koran, VI, 148.— 145, 
19. At the point where the period stands, in this line, something has 
been lost from the text. The words why uw healt ps are a 
part of the quoted words of the letter, and not by any means those with 
which the quotation originally began. That the gap is very old, and the 
resulting mutilated text very misleading, may be seen from Ibn Hajar 
(quoted in Gottheil’s note), whose text speaks of “the letter of al-Fadl 
ibn Marwan to the amir of Egypt.” But al-Fadl (the wazir of al- 
Mu'tasim) did not write the letter! There can be no doubt whatever on 
this point, in view of 146, 3, with the context immediately preceding, and 
the explicit statement in 146, 14 that Ahmad ibn al-Hasib was the one 
who wrote it. The omitted passage can hardly have been less than two 
lines in extent, and may have been more.— 146, 1. The hamza should of 
course be deleted in Sh=wb. The volume contains a good many 





other instances of this same wrong use, for which the blame is probably 
to be put upon the printer and the proofreaders.—L. 2. Read ols — 
St is correct.—L. 5. Read Ae, \do ?—L. 13. The unpointed word 


-or 


which Gottheil punctuates xls is the imperative xsl . The suffix 


in xf and sdic refers to the x 7 Le of the preceding line.— 
L. 19. Read degen —147, 19. The original text of the beginning of 


the letter, in this recension, was probably: re fet coltt Leal 
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- © 
2! hey SLuS 6) epirgell. Ibn Hajar gives a somewhat free 
reproduction here.— 148, 1, 2. These two lines are in bad shape. Is it 


not possible to read the words which are indistinct in the MS? As for 
f -\ 


what is printed here: In the first line, L,as should be Ye, and L 
is probably wrong. In the second line, it would seem better to read 
slau! ; Las, and Lo —151, 2. This kunya is made into an ism in 
the Index, and the man who bore it is also confused there with the Abu 
‘Ubaid who is mentioned in 152, 9 ff., 15 ff. The latter does not appear 
in the Index at all.— 153, 15. Al-Warrada is the name of a place on the 
road from Syria to Egypt. Add it to the Index, accordingly.— 154, 6. 
The text should not be altered (see note); it is right as it stands.— 
L. 8. Read Ac in place of the first up -—L. 17. It is not easy to see 
why this name, al-Madara’i, should have made so much trouble. Gottheil 
himself printed it correctly in the Journal of the Am. Or. Society, 
XXVII (1906), p. 238!— 155, 1. In the Index, this Ibn Qutaiba is wrongly 
identified with the one named on pp. 148 f.— 157, 6 ff. As the poem is 
printed here, only the third line is comprehensible; the second and 
fourth lines are absolutely meaningless, besides being metrically impos- 
sible.—L. 6. For xslt read asl. This poem is laudatory through- 
out, not sareastic.—L. 7. Instead of xaill nelly read prtitinnely 
arn ; “One who pursued a straight course, save for the cliffs and the 


sand-wastes which were in it”; that is, as straight and even as any path 
can be which must encounter impassable deserts and mountains.— L. 9. 
In the first half-verse read (S33 instead of ed . Inthe second half- 
; — 9090 

verse there is one word too many. The original was probably » 899 
Powe) yo, which fits the meter exactly. Under the influence of the 
parallelism of the first half-verse, the verb was introduced by some 
copyist. But no verb in the second person singular is metrically possible 
here. The whole verse: “Taou didst permit slander (of thyself) to 
him who wished it; but its burden was borne by him who perpetrated 
7 ~ . t ead ssf 3 t = aid ae 

it.”"— 158, 11. For peo read sot. 159, 8. Read wil L. 14. 
Read spas. 160, 16. For rt read dss .—161, 7. The nisba 
added to the name Abu Tahir in the margin of the MS (see note) is not 
ey but AsO; thus in Ibn Hallikan, as well as in the Husn, and 


elsewhere.— 162, 9. For the second “Muhammad” read “Ahmad.”’— 


163, 6. For ww! read dys! .—L. 8. The words yl St és sla do 
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not appear to belong to the text at all, but look like a marginal note on 


some corrupt reading (in one of the parent MSS?).— 165, 4. For got 


read al. This gives the answer to Gottheil’s query in this same 
line, where he thinks that the name of a fixed star is given. It is a comet 
that is described!-——L. 7. For 4sdst po read lee hal Bui — 
L.10. For eb read xlabtt. 

C. C. Torrey 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


ASSYRIAN IDEOGRAMS'! 


In Babyloniaca II, III, I have reviewed the first four parts of Meiss- 
ner’s Seltene assyrische Ideogramme. The entire work in nine parts 
has now been completed. The entries number 9,380, most of which are 
additions to the 14,487 entries of the original list of Briinnow. Meissner, 
following the scheme of his predecessor, adds a large number of ideo- 
grams whose first sign or signs are iilegible in the known texts. This 
section contains 413 entries. He adds 1,728 corrections and additions 
which he obtained from various sources. In one respect his book pre- 
sents a great improvement on Briinnow, in that he has given the Assyrian 
words found in his book in compact form in Latin transcription. The 
Sumerian values follow in transcription with no attempt to divide them 
into (1) sign-names, (2) phonetic values, and (8) Semitic values. As he 
paid little attention to sign-names in his book it is of course rare that he 
has catalogued any at all, except in case of simple signs whose major 
phonetic value is identical with the sign-name plus the Semitic desinence 


added by the scribes. So in entering BUR (Ey), whose sign-name is 


buru, both name and phonetic value appear in the list. When, however, 
a sign enters into a compound, its phonetic value can be often obtained 
by analyzing the compound. For instance, we would not know the 


word numun for seed (><); Semitic zéru, but for the sign-name of 


ee (EKG =NUMUN ES-GUNU-KI-KI (CT, XI, 49, 31)=Kullaba, 


Hallab. The word numuv, seed, offspring, beginning, occurs often, and 
occasionally spelled out Nu-mu-un; besides the citations in Babyloniaca 
III, 147, see Gudea Cyl. B, 13, 6, 9; 23,6f. This value does not appear 
either in his “‘Nachtrége” or in his list of phonetic values.2, In K 4174, 
1 Meissner, Bruno, SELTENE ASSYRISCHE IDEOGRAMME, Assyriologische Bibliothek, Vol. 
XX, in nine parts, xx+721 pp. Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 
2See also Babyloniaca III, 148, No. 1,1461. 
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col. 15 (CT, XI, 45) the sign ey appears as DU-NU in the name of the 
group SAM-DU-NU MINABI-SE-A-NISIGC, Which gives a dialectic value puN 
for put, the ordinary root for katamu, to cover: for pupn=katamu see 
IV R, 10b, 29, pbtn-Am =katma (given by me in Babyloniaca III, 155, 
and not registered by Meissner), and for 1 > 7 as partial dental assimila- 
tion, cf. ron=Suplu cavity, with tuL=Suplu (Nos. 7,803 and 9,176). 
According to CT, XI, 47b, 15, the sign TERK has the value si-ig, tran- 
scribed by Meissner himself No. 1,675, but the value does not appear for 
this sign in his list. 

Occasionally the Sumerian forms are misunderstood; for instance, the 
three cases cited under No. 3,214 are every one of them wrong, the word 


. . , . . Y . 
in Sumerian for mu’uru in each case is PAY bCEREY a form explained 


in Babyloniaca II, 78. The author still fails to correct Briinnow No. 


4,741 where pe(EREY is given the value lt; the phrase in IV R. 10b 33 


should be read ace Gé-1N-GuL=1lii ukallil and ager Gé-1n-SAc =10 
udammik. The verbs are compounds AGGI-GUL and AGGI-SAG. 

The work has already been characterized by me in Babyloniaca II, 
199 ff., as of great importance in the history of Assyriology, and I have 
only to reiterate the same statement here. For those who have not had 
time to collect the material, both Briinnow’s and Meissner’s books will be 
indispensable; even the specialist will learn much from them. Both 
books are, however, the work of compilers who have not penetrated the 
more difficult problems of Sumerian etymology and syntax. The subject 
has already advanced considerably beyond the work of compilation, 
although specialists must feel greatly indebted to such works. 

STEPHEN LanGpon 

OxrorD UNIVERSITY 


THE FIFTEENTH EDITION OF “BUHL-GESENIUS 
HEBREW LEXICON”! 

The fourteenth edition appeared in 1905, just five years ago. It con- 
tained 948 pages. This fifteenth edition is 75 pages larger, in spite of 
the use of many abbreviations of terms fully written out in the earlier 
edition. The former staff of editors, viz., Professors Buhl and Zimmern, 
has been increased on the title-page by the addition of Dr. W. Max 
Miller on Egyptian material, and Dr. O. Weber on South Arabian 
words. 

1 WILHELM GESENIUS’ HEBRAISCHES UND ARAMAISCHES HANDWORTERBUCHA UBER DAS 


ALTE TESTAMENT. In Verbindung mit Professor H. Zimmern, Professor W. Max Miller u. 
Dr. O. Weber, bearbeitet von Dr. Frants Buhl. Leipzig: F.C. W. Vogel, 1910. XVII+1006 


pages. M. 18, 
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The quarries from which the largest part of the new material has 
been taken are (1) the Jewish papyri found in Egypt within the last few 
years, (2) Brockelmann’s Vergleichende Grammatik, (3) Smend’s Sirach- 
Texte, and (4) Musil’s Arabia Petraea. Pognon’s important Aramaic 
inscriptions and Landberg’s Datina language have been referred to only 
in the “additions and corrections,” covering ten pages. 

The editors have laid under tribute the immense output during the 
last five years of literature touching the Old Testament. In the list of 
abbreviations alone we find thirty-nine titles of new works not in the list 
of the fourteenth edition. This of itself suggests the wide range of 
literature consulted and used to enrich this edition. 

The Aramaic literature found in Egypt adds but three pages to the 
Aramaic vocabulary, yet it contains more than one hundred references to 
the published versions of those papyri. In a somewhat careful com- 
parison of a list of words in the two editions, we discover how pains- 
taking the editors were in eliminating references to works superseded, and 
in cutting out positions no longer tenable. Space has been saved in 
many ways for the insertion of new and valuable data. It would prob- 
ably be true that fully one hundred pages of new material have been 
added to this last edition of this notable work. 

Some features of the vocabulary of the Old Testament have received 
notable new light within five years. One of these is the list of Hebrew 
proper names, The Babylonian Expedition publications of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania have been a fruitful source of help, especially the 
work of Clay. For example, y3™5y'3 (I Chron. 14:7) in BE, 10, 43: 

tris: 
Bél-jadah; 79°" (I Chron. 8:13), Baruha’ in BE, 10,42. MD (II 
7 oS 

Sam. 8:8) is identified by Clauss, ZDPV, 30, 13, with Bértita, Beriina, 
that is “Beirft.” 35° (I Chron. 15:24) was compared with Band@ ili 
in the fourteenth edition, but that form is now dropped out in favor of 
Clay’s suggestion (BE, 10, 41) Bana jama. “M7 Oya Gen. 36:38 f. and 
two other refs.) ef. Phoen. Syocm and cuneif, Ba’alhan finu, a prince of 
Arwad. 2°5 is entirely rewritten; is now compared with Gina in the 
Amarna letters, Qina in the inscriptions of Thutmosis IIT, and Genin 
(=En-gannim of the Old Test.). we 53 is rewritten and almost 
doubled in length, due to the new light out of the Aramaic papyri from 
Egypt. "Mm (Judg. 8:20) in old Babylonian appears as Jatarum 
(Ranke). 6" : row is rewritten in the fifteenth edition on the basis of 
Jensen’s Gilgamesh and the Aramaic papyri from Elephantine. Jensen 
compares it with Sin-a-ab-ba. 

The names of Babylonian-Assyrian divinities and terms describing 
worship are also illumined by late investigations, especially those of 
Jastrow, in his Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens. Geographical 
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and ethnographical terms are also fuller and more satisfactory in this 
edition, due to the studies of Musil and Clauss. We are still, however, 
looking for light on many obscure words, such as 2 Mit, BD, F my ; 
etc. ini 

The authors, as most students today, refer "}°D> to the moon-god 
Sin as a related form with some probable connection. The reviewer 
finds increasing difficulties with this view, and no direct evidence that 
the claim can be made good. Sin, the moon-god, is not referred to any- 
where in the Old Testament, except in the Assyrian forms of some proper 
names, as Sanballat, Sennacherib, Sansanna (Josh. 15:31). The form 
ne referring to the desert between Elim and Sinai is probably a differ- 
ent word, and not referring at all to thx moon-god. Under nm it would 
have added interest to a study of the idea if reference could have been 
made to Nielsen, Die altarabische Mondreligion. 

The new words in the Aramaic papyri from Egypt give some useful 
light on Hebrew words which occur once only or only a few times, Such 
a word is 50% II, confirmed by its occurrence in the papyri with the 
meaning “shut in,” “preserve.” In the Aramaic vocabulary at the end 
of the book there are more than one hundred references to those impor- 
tant documents, and references, too, that give material aid to a better 
understanding of the Aramaic of the Old Testament. Some of the 
peculiar hybrid forms of the biblical Aramaic are made all the more con- 
spicuous. That unique form > for the imperfect of may) appears 
in these papyri as [7", a perfectly regular formation. Other words 
exhibit further regularities in the light of these papyri. 

We heartily welcome a lexicon that has been so fully brought down 
to date, and that gives at the same time so full references to the new lit- 
erature on the questions raised. The editors deserve our best thanks for 


the completion of this new edition. 
Ira Maurice Price 
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N this study I have tried as far 

as possible to see both sides of 

the question. My aim has been to 
avoid the pitfalls of hasty or set no- 
tions. The subject for discussion 
seemed to me to be one of concrete 
fact and not one of personal philos- 
ophy, and therefore I have examined 
some fifteen thousand newspapers 
from all sections of the country as a 
first means of getting some acquain- 
tance with the necessary facts before 
forming any decided judgments.” 
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Prevention of Disease Contagion Among 
School Children. 





HOW. IT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED. 





HE prevention of disease contagion. among 
school children has long been a subject of 
serious study and exhaustive experimenta- 
tion. Proper ventilation has been considered per- 
haps the most ‘efficacious preventative, but in the 
light of present-day: knowledge, ventilation is but 
one means to an end. 
Medical science has demonstrated that disease 
‘contagion is easily transmitted by dust, and that 
circulating dust, moreover, is the greatest carrier 
and distributer of diseasé germs known. The true 
remedy then—the*true preventive of dis- 
ease transmission—lies in the ex- 


me) termination of dust and 
, its millions of living 
\ bacilli. 


Dusty floors 
simply teem 
with these 


* micro-or- 


ganisms. 

Sweeping 

will ot 

dispose ©: 

then. The 

action of 

the broom 

merely 

swishes 

the dust and 

germs into the 

air and affords an 

opportunity for them 

to circulate with every cur- 

rent of ‘air,-. We must then re- 

gard dcy-sweeping as particularly dan- 

gerous and there should be a crusade in every 
school, every store, in every public building against 
the practice. 

Standard Floor Dressing has proved the most 
effective dust collector and floor preservative yet 
discovered. It does not evaporate and floors 
on which it is used require’ but three or four 
treatments a year to secure gratifying results. 

Where Standard Floor Dressing is 
used, the dust adheres to the floor and 
may be collected and disposed of without 
polluting the atmosphere, so’ that the 
dangers. of dry-sweeping may be now 
entirely eliminated. 

Some skeptics may say that they have 
lived a good many years without know- 
ing much about dust dangers. and conse- 
quently do not intend to begin worrying 
about them now. It is a common fault 
with humanity to ignore and forget, but 
when we are confronted with the fact 
that one out of every seven deaths is caustd 
by Tuberculosis, and large portions of 
these cases result from dust poisoning 


one 
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we can no. longer deny that the responsibility 
should be charged to human negligence ; especially 
so when dust poisoning can be prevented. 

There are thousands of schools throughout the 
country using Standard. Floor Dressing with grati- 
fying success, and it is a fact that the health of 
many communities has been advanced by the use 

of this preparatiom on the floors of schools, 
stores, and public buildings, 

The use of Standard Floor Dressing i is rapidly 
increasing and its genera]. use cannot be recom- 

mended too strongly. /¢ is not, however, 

intended for houschold use, and no 

one should attempt to ap- 

ply it to home floors. 

Standard’ Floor 

Dressing be- 

sides being 

the logical 

remedy for 

the’ dust 

evil,isalso 

‘asplendid 

floor pre- 

servative. 

Floors. on 

which itis 

used will 

not crack 

or split and 

will last much 

longer than ,un- 

treated floors. Then 

again, those who take the 

trouble to figure it out will ascer- 

tain that Standard Floor Dressing’ will 

pay for itself many times over inthe saving of 
labor-alone. 

To prove that our claims for Standard Floor 
Dressing. are capable of actual demonstration, we 
are making an offer to officials in charge of public 
buildings and.schools, We will treat the floor of 
one-room or corridor FREE OF ALL COST, so 
that you can personally see that Standard: Floor 
Dressing will most effectually. keep down 
the dust and. thus lessen the danger. of 
disease contagion., To localities far re- 
moved from opt agencies.we will send 
free sample with full directions for 
applying. 

Wewill be pleased to send particulars 
and our book,’ “Dust and Its. Dangers,” 
to any address upon request. 

Standard Floor Dressing issold nearly 
everywhere in barrels, half-barrels and.in 
one and fivegallon cans. Ifnot to be had 
in your locality we will quote prices on 
application. Address 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 4 
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cosine BAKER'S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


ree with the de/iczous 


the rich red- , 
Ordinary dusting scatters but does 
veh not remove dust and germs. U 
characteristic cheese-cloth dampened with tepid 
water to which a little Piatt’ 
. Chlorides has been added. Wring out 
gtade cocoa till dry so that it will not streak 
is made only the furniture, etc. j 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. The Odorless Disinfectant, 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. A colorless liquid, safe and economical. It does n¢ 
cover one odor with another, bu¢ removes the caus 


brown color 


of this high 
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in your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D 
VOSe & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 
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